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Coming Soon on the Chesapeake & Ohio 


“PAY AS YOU GO” 


This new optional 
service, now being 
worked out by the 


C & 0, should be 
available in January. 


Beg should the business of 
arranging a train trip be such a 
nuisance? Why should the traveler be 


put to a lot of trouble? Why shouldn’t 
the railroad take the trouble? 


Why should you have to stand ina 
ticket line, or send someone, often 
days in advance of your journey, just 
to get your tickets? 


Why shouldn’t you be able to 
reserve space by telephone, go right 
to your place on the train, then 
simply pay for your ticket en route? 


The Chesapeake & Ohio asked itself 
these questions—and came up with 
the answer: ‘‘Pay as you go—on the 
C & O.” Under this new plan you’ll 


NO NEED TO STAND IN LINE AT 
TICKET WINDOWS -JUST RESERVE A 
COACH SEAT OR PULLMAN SPACE* 
BY PHONE. 


be able to phone in advance for either 


a coach seat or Pullman space.* 
You'll go straight to the train, take 
your reserved space, and pay for 
your ticket there or you can use the 
new C & O credit card which is now 
being planned. 


Detailed arratigements for this 
new service are at present being 
worked out. The C & O is seeking the 
help of other organizations whose 
co-operation is needed. It is hoped 
and believed that you can “Pay as 
you go—on the C & O” in January. 


THEN PAY FOR YOUR TICKET AFTER 
YOU BOARD THE TRAIN OR USE 
THE NEW C&O CREDIT CARD. 


Watch for the announcement. Plan 
to use this service in the territory 
served by the Chesapeake & Ohio. It 
will make the planning of your trips 
much quicker and simpler, and cost 
nothing extra. It will be the latest— 
but not the last—of many services 
rendered by the Chesapeake & Ohio 
to make rail travel more sensible and 
more enjoyable. 


* A eredit card will be necessary to hold 
Pullman space reserved by phone unless, of 
course, you want to buy your ticket in 
advance, for Pullman spaée carries a penalty 
if not used or properly canceled. 


PAY AS YOU GO - ON THE C&0 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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‘Shakespeare 
. Birthday Book 
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_ No author has more quotable lines 
or more that have become a part of 
our language than Shakespeare. In this 
birthday book there is a quotation for 
every one of the 365 days of the year, 
-and places for the entries of the birth- 
days of your relatives and friends. It 
is printed in two colors; bound attrac- 
‘tively in blue leatherette, with the title 
in gold. 
a 128 pages. Size 414”x5”. 
Boxed. $1.25 each. 
Bound in flexible leather, border and 
title in gold. $2.10 each. 


Language of Jewels 
Birthday Book 


-A book inspired by the language of 
precious stones. On its left hand pages 
-are given the jewel of the month and 
its meaning, and following it a quota- 
‘tion for each day. 128 pages, printed, in 
two colors and bound in padded ivory 
leatherette, gold stamped. Size 414"x5”. 
Boxed. $1.25 each. Bound in flexible 
pes border and title in gold. $2.10 
each, — 


Language of Flowers 
Birthday Book 


_ This book gives the birthday flowers 
‘month by month and is filled with 
charming and appropriate quotations 
on flowers and their significance. Bound 
in padded maroon leatherette, gold 
stamped. 128 pages. Size 414"x5”". Boxed. 
$1.25 each. Bound in flexible leather, 
border and title in gold $2.10 each. 


Astrology Birthday Book 


‘This unique birthday book gives a con- 
cise horoscope opposite the names of 
relatives and friends entered on any 
particular day. Bound in padded red 
leatherette, gold stamped. 128 pages. 
Size 444"x5". Boxed. $1.25 each. Bound 


in flexible leather, border and title-in~ 


gold. $2.10 each. 


Daily Maxims 
Birthday Book 

_ Will be valued by a wide public for 
its inspirational quality. It contains 128 
pages of everyday thoughts voiced by 
ell-known poets, writers and philos- 
ophers. Bound in padded brown leath- 
erette, gold stamped. 128 pages. Size 
4Y%4"x5". Boxed. $1.25 ea. Bound in 
flexible leather, $2.10 each. 


Friendship Birthday Book 
In it are aphorisms on friendship by 
famous literary ,men and _ thinkers 
hroughout the ages. Bound in padded 
ivory leatherette, gold stamped. 

; 128 pages. Size 414”x5”". 

; Boxed. $1.25 each. 

Bound in flexible leather, $2.10 each. 


DODGE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


200 EAST 37th STREET, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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YOUR PLACE IN THE SUN IS 
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No other winter climete like it! 


Days for doing... days for dreaming 
await you now in warm, dry, sunny 
Tucson. While snows drift over east- 
ern roads you'll ride scenic trails, 
fish, hunt, golf in unmatched winter 


National parks; colorful guest 
ranches; historic treasures; old Mex- 
ico next door...all add enchantment 
to your stay in the golden sunshine 
of our desert wonderland. : 


Everything here seems planned just 
for you. So shed, your winter wor- 
ries and join in the happy, carefree 
life of colorful Tucson. 


You'll eat—play—live outdoors all 
winter—for Tucson has more sunshine 
than any other resort city in Amer- 
ica. Modern hotels. Excellent private 
schools. Sanatoria. Please be sure 
you have confirmed reservations for 
living accommodations Ret tiv) 

before coming. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK (&) | 
1 a ~ | 


| Tucson Sunshine Climate Club ' ‘ | 


| 4646-C Rialto, Tucson, Arizona 
| Please send free illustrated book and full | 
information on vacationing in Tucson. 
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This oratory to Our Lady stands on the edge 
‘ of a little pine wood near Martigues. 


At Farcalquier in the Basses-Alpes stands this 
oratory to Notre Dame of the Forest. 


; Incient Religious Se 


in rovence 


by Louise Llewellyn Jarecka 


- With photographs by Pierre Irigoin 


AS GOLDEN as ever is the extreme south- 
eastern corner of France. There are the great 
Gallo-Roman monuments and ruins-at Arles, 
Avignon and Orange; and there is the region 
of Provence, home of the Troubadours and 
of the late poet Mistral, founder-of the school 
of poets known as the Filibrige. Provence 
abounds in ancient memories, cherished 
dreams that have had their influence not only 
in the hearts of the natives, but in the sculp- 
tured stones that remain standing or that lie 
where they have fallen in the forests and the 
hills and by the rivers. 

_ There is no better ground than Provence 
on which to make a pilgrimage of gratitude 
fer the liberation of France. The wayside 

THE ROMAN RUINS AT ARLES 


rly a Greek city and then the capital of 
1 Gaul, Arles still possesses ruins of ancient 
Here beneath the marble pillars of the Roman 
sr Arlesians in their traditional costumes per- 
yne of their village dances. In the background 
he massive tower ‘of St. Trophimus, founded 
: ‘ruins of a Roman praetorium and conse- 
crated in 606. 


Press and Information Service 


shrines, the ancient mounds and oratories are 
still intact and ready to receive the orisons 
of the pious. For as France and the rest of 
the Europe begin to recover from war such 
shrines and calvaries are invested suddenly 
with a new purport. Each one of them 
stands as though it were a lighthouse symbol 
to the survivors of a wreck. 

You will find wayside shrines scattered 
about Languedoc, Roussillon, Limousin and 
Savoie. But there are more of them in 
Provence than in any other region of France, 
perhaps because the Romans left here so 
many altars to their Pagan deities. These 
Roman altars were reconverted to hold the 
saints of Christendom. 

After the Christianizing of the Roman Em- 
pire, it was the custom to treat with respect 
the old stones to which the people had been 
attached in Pagan days and even to baptize 
certain idols with Christian names. The earli- 
est of these little structures are the montjoies. 
They were nothing but mounds of stones 
amassed by the pilgrims, surmounted with 
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The oratory to St. Peter at Peyrolles was con- 
structed in 1481. 


As a protectress of orchard and field this ora- 
tory was erected to Our Lady in Le Revest. 


This is one of three oratories on the road lead- 
ing to the hermitage of John de Puy. 


In this shrine to the Magdalene in Orgon, 
some of the sculptures are still intact. 


crosses, and placed within sight of the place 
of devotion towards which they journeyed. 
But their origin is much more ancient than 
the name itself, for they derive from Roman 
piles or steles. Later they were ornamented 
with niches harboring religious sculptures 
and altars. Of course in the Druidic settle- 
ments of France are to be found wayside 
crosses built from the megalitihic stones 
sacred to this Pagan order. Many of the 
shrines of the sun, worshipped by the Druids, 
symbolized by a serpent or dragon, have be- 
come Christian oratories dedicated to Saint 
Michael. Some of the monuments now con- 
taining actual images of saints were thus at 
one time shrines to deities known to ancient 
Rome and Gaul. 
are said to have had an altar or a temple to a 
Pagan god under the Roman occupation. Usu- 
ally they were dedicated to Mercury, who 
was supposed to preside over the highways, 
and sometimes to Diana. 

Often the monuments to Christian saints 
were erected to mark successive stages of an 
arduous climb towards a rustic chapel or 
hermitage to which the faithful made pil- 
grimages with offerings. Or they were placed 
as single shrines at the crossroads, in fields 
and in forests, on slopes and summits and 
sometimes in cemeteries. Companions of 
sun, wind and water, of birds and small, hum- 
ble creatures, they are invariably fragrant 
with the flowers of the penitent and the 
grateful. Frequently they signalize the taking 
of a solemn vow or commemorate an acci- 
dent, a death or a miraculous escape or deliv- 
erance. 


There are more wayside shrines in Provence 

than in any other part of France, This tree 
shaded monument at St. Tropez in the Var 
roES is dedicated to a local saint. 


a 


Nearly all the crossroads © 


Many are the legends attached to their 
names. Three are left standing today of five 
oratories ranged along a path leading from 
the town of Orgon to the chapel of Notre 
Dame de Beauregard. A chronicler tells 
their story: “The old peasants remember see- 
ing them all in their childhood and declare 
that they were known to their great grand- 
parents and that therefore the date of their 
construction was lost somewhere in the ob- 
scurity of time. They were obviously con- 
ceived in holy thought, the object being that 
the pilgrim before’arriving at the sanctuary 
of the Queen of the Heavens should purify 
himself by prayer and meditation on the 
Christian mysteries. Hence each oratory was 
established as a step of piety where faith 
should gather new force to appear before the 
heart of Mary, the Holy Mother of God. 

“The first oratory, erected a few paces 
from the gates of the town, represented the 
mystery of the Annunciation, the second the 
birth of the Savior of men, the third the 
Adoration of the Three Kings, the fourth the 
Flight to-Egypt and the last the Descent of 
the Holy Ghost. It is a marvellous thing 
that these oratories should have withstood the 
ravages of revolution and the deadly teeth of 
the elements. But there they remained, re- 
sistant, invulnerable. It was as if Notre 
Dame de Beauregard had herself watched 
over these monuments as she watched con- 
stantly over the preservation of the chapel. 
This was a belief long inculcated in the hearts 
of the Orgonaise and in fact the belief has 
been justified by the facts and above all by an 
extraordinary event which had its reverbera- 
tions throughout the neighboring regions and 
which was recorded in 1515 in the annals of 


’ the country. 


“One day a deluge of rain fell upon Orgon. 


Seven shrines line the winding pathway that 
leads to Magdalene’s grotto at St. Baume in 
the Var. 


THE CLOISTER AT 
MONT-MAJOR 


The famous Abbey of 
Mont-Major. was 
founded in the sixth 
century and rebuilt 
from the eleventh to 
fourteenth centuries. 
The cloister is a beau- 
tiful example of Ro- 
Manesque architecture 
with its old well and 
sculptured pillars and 
its broad, stone-flagged 
corridors. 
European 
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THE ROMAN MONUMENT AT LA TURBIE 


Impressive ruins in many parts of Provence still commemorate the power and glory of ancient 

Rome. Situated high above the modern city of Monte Carlo this Roman monument at La Turbie 

looks toward the Mediterranean. It was built in the year six B.C. to commemorate the sub- 
jection of the Ligurians by Rome. 


Lenes frum Guubtumeste 


| ie 
‘rom the top of the mountain came veritable 
or ‘rents driving with fury against the ram- 
arts of the town. With a terrible crash the 
alls gave way and fell upon the houses in 
sir path. These houses, collapsing, fell in 
hrn with the debris of the ramparts upon the 
bet oratory. The frail little edifice was com- 
letely buried under the ruins. To all ap- 
earances it was entirely crushed. But, 
frange to say, when the rubble was cleared 
ney there was the oratory erect, just as it 


_ An oratory to St. Anne marks one stage of an 

_ arduous and penitential climb towards the an- 

cient hermitage with a Roman chapel at Le 
Beausset in the Var. 


Standing conspicuously on a bluff overlooking the Durance in the 
Basses-Alpes, a shrine to St. Joseph watches over the welfare of the 


passing boatmen. 


| had stood before the disaster, without a crack 
or a crevice, in a marvellous state of preserva- 
tion. 

“The miracle was so evident that all along 
the banks of the River Durance the fame of 
Notre Dame de Beauregard has spread.” 

Such open, outdoor sanctuaries are unpro- 
tected by barriers, although the niche that 
holds the saint’s image is sometimes closed 
with a locked grill and they are accessible to 
peasant and chatelaine, priest, beggar and 
tramp alike. On the whole they have com- 
manded respect where they have not elicitated 
reverence. And even in anti-clerical com- 
munities, the French people, be it said to their 
credit, have rarely damaged them. Indiffer- 
ence more than hostility has permitted many 
of them to fall into ruin, little by little. 

Ten of these shrines at least were restored 
just before the war, thanks to the efforts of 
the archeologist and scholar, Monsieur Pierre 
Trigoin, who set himself the task of taking an 
inventory of seven hundred oratories through- 
out France. For every friendly traveler the 
landscape is enhanced by the beauty of line 
and style they often present and by the soft 
colors and patinas that age has lent them. 

In the fields, in the vineyards, in groves 
of olive and almond trees are shrines to the 
saints who are thought to bless the produc- 
tivity of the soil and who invoke protection 
against lightning and hail. From the tops 
of cliffs they watch over fishermen’s barks. 
Often it is the Madonna whose image is found 
painted or graven or sculptured within the 
niche, again it is Saint Peter, Saint Joseph, 
Saint Roch who save the countryside from 
pestilence. Frequently the niches are empty 
and only from old villagers may you learn 
perchance the name of the saint to whom the 
shrine was erected. 

There are quaint supersitions among the 
peasants connected with many of the ora- 
tories. At Roquebrusanne are seven little 
sanctuaries of the same style along the road 


A young gir] invokes the Virgin to whom this 

primitive shrine was erected in the eighteenth 

century. It is located on a hilltop at Puylou- 
bier in the Bouches-du-Rhone. 


leading to the chapel of Our Lady Of In- 
spiration. The people believe that a young 
man can learn about his marriage by throw- 
ing stones into the empty niches. If one out 


(Continued on page 30) 


At Roquebrusanne seven sanctuaries of the same style are erected 
along the road leading to the chapel of Our Lady of Inspiration. 


The University of Hawaii possesses a spacious campus and fine buildings. Its purpose and 
course of studies are similar to those of our state universities. 


HAWAII BIDS 
FOR STATEHOOD 


by Hoyt McAfee 


THESE DAYS the people of Hawaii are do- 
ing some expectant star-gazing—on stars in 
the American flag. They’d like, ever so 
much, to see another star added, making the 
forty-ninth. That has been Hawaii's goal 
for many years. 

Now the prize dangles closer than ever 
before, within sight, almost within reach. 
Harold L. Ickes, former Secretary of In- 
terior and the self-styled curmudgeon, thinks 
that Hawaii is entitled to statehood; and he 
has said so in his public utterances and writ- 
ings. The Interior Department administers 
island affairs—except when martial law’s in 
force (as it was in Hawaii from 1941-1945). 
Then the War Department, acting through a 
military governor, takes over. 

President Truman also declared himself 
unequivocally in favor of Hawaiian statehood. 
So has Secretary of Interior Krug. A Gal- 
lup poll showed a majority of the American 
public on Hawaii’s side in her fight. 

Hawaii’s cause for statehood, was further 
strengthened when a Congressional commit- 
tee, fresh from a first hand study of present- 
day conditions in the islands, returned with 
a report favorable to Hawaii’s aspiration. 

‘Since their discovery by Captain James 
Cook back in 1778, the Hawaiian islands have 
been ruled as a monarchy, as a republic; they 
were under a provisional government for a 
stretch; and since the close of the Spanish- 
American war, they’ve been an American ter- 
ritorial possession. It’s a little-known fact 
that from February 25, 1943 to July 31 of 
the same year, Lord George Paulet ruled 
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over Hawaii on behalf of Great Britain. 

Being at the crossroads of Pacific arterial 
lanes, it was not surprising that Hawaii with 
its pleasant year-round climate and easy- 
going ways, should attract so many dis- 
similar races of people and become a melting 
pot. After Americans began visiting Hawaii 
and settling down there, they soon felt free 
among all these many-sided racial : groups. 
A spirit of racial tolerance, of cooperation 
among all groups, prevailed in Hawaii Nei. 
An understanding of one another’s ways, 
thoughts and customs came into being among 
these diverse races. It was a shining ex- 
ample of democracy at its best at work. 

These good relations between mainland 
Americans and native groups suffered a blow 
during the era of ill feeling generated by the 
notorious Massey case. It took several years 
for the scars of that wound to heal. This 
was one contributing factor, the slow healing 
of the wound, but by no means the principal 
reason, for Hawaii's early statehood claims 
falling on unsympathetic ears in Washington. 
(When American sailors have clashed with 
native boys the cause usually has been that 
servicemen were becoming too popular 
around native girls in which the native boys 
were interested. ) 


Hawaii beat the drums loudest for state-— 


hood a few years before the outbreak of war 
in the Pacific. Political and civic leaders 
raised their voices on its behalf, went to 
Washington, buttonholed congressmen, sen- 
ators, and high government officials, seeking 
to enlist their support. Making little headway, 


Three Lions 


Fenno Jacobs from Three L 

The population of Hawii is made up of many ra 

all of whom proved their loyalty during the w 

The upper picture was taken on one of Honolul 

main streets. The youngster below has Portugu 
and Oriental blood. 


le hills and valleys on the outskirts of Honolulu 
j: tich in verdure and provide ideal locations for 
suburban homes. 


hey invited the national lawmakers and 
ligher-ups of Washington officialdom out to 
Tawaii on tours of personal inspection. 

| Every once in a while, the junketeers 
rould descend upon Hawaii. Senators and 
iongressmen would be feted, they’d smile, 
ney’d exude cheer and happiness, basking in 
uch overflowing hospitality as was showered 
[pon them. Hawaii's hopes would be raised 
iver so high, seeing that the congressional 
taders would always leave Hawaii’s shores 
raving their arms like life-long friends and 
yoking so sad when the band played “Aloha 
Wes 

But Hawaii soon learned, to its vexation, 
laat the lawmakers, however much they had 
een impressed by Hawaiian hospitality, 
vould always return to Washington and vote 
igainst every proposal looking to Hawaii’s 
‘ecoming the forty-ninth state. These solar 
ilexis blows left Hawaii panting for the mo- 
jaent; then it would recover its breath and 
pring to the attack once more. 

| Not only was there a clamor for statehood 
a the Hawaiian press, but space was bought 
a numerous mainland American newspapers 
(0 acquaint the American public with 
dawaii’s claims. All of which was designed 
0 arouse the interest of American voters and 
aake them feel like bringing pressure to bear 
in their senators and congressmen. But this 
id not come to pass. 
Hawaii kept up its fight for statehood, just 
he same. Prominent speakers were sent on 
ours of key American cities in the hope of 
allying sentiment to Hawaii’s side. High- 
king political leaders and eminent citizens 
Hawaii kept beating a path to official 
Nashington’s door—not to see a mouse-trap, 
ither! One who made his influence felt in 
Jawaii’s behalf was former governor of the 
Jawaiian islands, Lawrence M. Judd. 
When Samuel Wilder King became 
awaii’s (Republican) Delegate in Congress, 
e joined the chorus—‘‘Hawaii wants state- 
Dealt !” As is well known, a territorial dele- 
ate can | make Beets and give his ad- 


Fenno Jacobs from Three Lions 


vice on legislation in the making or on tap; 
but he’s denied the right to vote. King. ar- 
gued that the tense situation prevailing in the 
Pacific during that period was all the more 
reason for granting Hawaii statehood—not 


withholding it from her. He hammered away 
at that theme; still, his proposal to make 
Hawaii a state met with an overwhelmingly 
unfavorable reception in congressional circles. 

Prominent members of American bar as- 
sociations, American Legion spokesmen, the 
California State Grange, and naval leaders, 
notably Admiral Yates Stirling, added their 
voices to the hue and cry against awarding 
Hawaii statehood. Almost all the opposition 
centered around one point: It was felt that 


Fie TaGaoe iio Three ‘faak 
Years of experimentation have given the great pineapple growing regions of Hawaii maximum 
productivity. This mechanical sprayer is at work on the island of Oahu. 


Japanese elements in Hawaii could not be 
trusted. They numbered around 160,000 of 
the islands’ total population of some 450,000 
people. 

In short, the Japanese constituted the larg- 


Three Lions 
At harvest time school girls on Oahu take a day off to help in the fields. Despite labor short- 


age Hawaiian pineapple fields maintained high production during the war. Two thirds of what 
they produced was set aside for the armed forces. 


est racial group in Hawaii. Potentially, they 
held the greatest voting strength. There was 
a small percentage of aliens among them. 
Many Japanese were big business men. 
Others held the controlling interest in Ha-. 
waiin banks. Japanese owned the bulk of 
real estate in and around Honolulu. Japanese 
were in the ‘majority among the everyday 
workers—that is, the working population. 
And there was a preponderance of Japanese 
(Continued on page 30) 
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by Victor Wolfgang von Hagen 


Illustrated with woodcuts from Harper's Magazine, 1859 


ATEPHENS'S TREB. 


r$ 


The story of the building of the Panama. 
Canal is a familiar epic in the history of 

American engineering enterprise. Victor von 

Hagen tells here the much less familiar story | 
of the building of the Panama Railroad—an 
achievement scarcely less remarkable consid. 
ering the inadequate equipment of the period - 
and the special difficulties encountered. In 
the issue of “Travel” of April 1946 the author — 
of this article wrote of John L. Stephens’ re- 
markable archeological work in rediscovering © 
the lost cities of the Mayas. This versatile 
and resourceful American, who will be the 
subject of Mr. von Hagen’s forthcoming book 
“Maya Explorer, the Life and Achievements | 
of John Lloyd Stephens,” was also largely 
responsible for the building of the Panama 

Railroad. In constructing this railroad he 

blazed the trail for the engineers who suc- 

cessfully completed the Panama Canal more 

than half a century later. 

Editorial Note 
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IN 1855, Americans realized a dream c 
the centuries. They completed, at a stag 
gering loss of life and at a cost of $8,000,00¢ 
then a huge sum of money, a forty-seve 
mile long railroad across the fetid Isthmu 
of Panama, uniting the Atlantic and th; 
Pacific. That dream of a passage to th 
“South Sea” had lasted exactly three huni 
dred and fifty-three years, a dream begun i 
a delirium of discovery. For ever sinc 
the blood-drenched days of the quattrocento 
man hoped to find a strait leading to th 
spice islands. That had been the impulse 
that wafted Columbus out into unknowr 
seas—not in search for new worlds but for 
a more effective entrance into the old. Ter! 
years and four voyages later, even thougt 
he had unknowingly found a “New Worlde,’ 
Columbus was still searching for the “strait 
to Cathay.” eo 

The Spanish conquests were only incidental 
to the discovery of an entrance into the Pa- 
cific. Hernan Cortés searched for one as 
far as Lower California. After he had de- 
feated the Aztecs, huge sums were spent by 
Spain to send expeditions off on unprofitable 
expeditions, to Panama, to Darien and to 
Nicaragua in feverish search for the illusive 
strait. . The explorers discovered the Rio 
Chagres in Panama, poled up its thirty miles 
into Panama’s interior—and bumped into 
tangled mass of broken hills and verdure- 
covered mountains. ‘“We have not foun 
the passage” they reported to Charles V, 
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According to legend John L. Stephens died 
beneath this tree of malaria. Actually, he died 
in New York in 1852. The railroad which he 
had worked so tirelessly to build was not com- 

pleted until 1855, Sam 


The founders of the Panama Railroad Com- 
pany were John L. Stephens, William Aspin- 
wall and Henry Chauncey. 


“we must cut it.” Spain as early as 1525 
had “thought out” a canal but, like all other 
/nations, she lacked the tools. Since an arti- 
ficial canal was impossible Spain constructed 
‘a road across the Isthmus, a double artery 
_of communication. It was a stone road 
| during the dry season from the port-fortress 
of Port Bello to the village of Venta Cruz 
| (midway in the Isthmus) and during the 
‘rainy season it shifted to the fluvial high- 
way of the Rio Chagres. Mule trains car- 
ried the produce of Spain from the center 
‘of the Isthmus to Panama City, where it 
‘was trans-shipped to Spain’s American Em- 
‘pire. 

| The Panama route was the honey-pot for 
‘the buccaneers and they—British, French 
‘and Dutch cutthroats—pillaged in a mount- 
‘ing crescendo of violence the double flow of 
riches that came from Spain to Peru and 
from Peru to Spain. Even then Spain was 
‘tireless in her effort to overcome these ob- 


{HE FIRST BUANTY, 


In this shanty built off the coast above the Chagres River the surveyors of the Panama Railroad 
rested between long and arduous periods of work in the disease infested jungle. Thousands of 
workers perished from fever. 


stacles to communication. She continued to 
send out expeditions right up to the early 
nineteenth century when revolutions broke 
out all over her American domain. After 
that the newly formed republics took up the 
canal-problem. At that time, Alexander von 
Humboldt presented his famous “nine 
projects” offering, in his wonderfully quali- 
fied opinion, the nine possible routes for a 
canal. 

Influenced by Humboldt, tropical America 
from Darien to Tehuantepec once more 
swarmed with engineers. In the rising at- 
mosphere of new imperialism many nations 
now sought the key to the world—France, 
Holland, Belgium, England and now North 
America joined in the multilingual scramble! 
for a canal. Everyone of consequence was 
mixed up with it; Prince Louis Napoleon, 
Dewitt Clinton, Baron Humboldt, the King 
of The Belgiums, Simon Bolivar, Francisco 
Morazan and, strangely enough, the great 


At Barbacoa on the Chagres River a wooden bridge was first erected, Later it was replaced by 
this steel bridge with stone foundations. 


MUMINOE ar Pasi, 


The terminus of the Panama Railroad at Pana- 

ma City became the rallying point for gold- 

miners and adventurers from three continents 

after the California gold rush began. The 

first train passed over the entire length of the 

railroad from the Atlantic to the Pacific on 
January 27, 1855. 


poet, Goethe. From Weimar, John Wolf- 
gang von Goethe asked rhetorically, if ‘“‘the 
United States would let this opportunity [of 
building and controlling a canal through the 
isthmus] slip through her fingers . . . It is ab- 
solutely indispensable for the United States 
to effect a passage to the Pacific Ocean; and 
I am certain that they will do it.” 

But America had already let the opportun- 
ity slip through its fingers. In 1834 a 
French financial combine secured the monop- 
oly from the Republic of New Granada 
[Colombia] to build a canal. When they 
were convinced that a canal was an engineer- 
ing impossibility at the ‘tme, they signed an 
additional contract in 1846 with Colombia to 
build “an iron railroad across the Isthmus of 
Panama.” If the French built their railroad, 
they might, in concert with Britain, control 
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RUNNING THE LINTS. 


John L. Stephens was a man of extraordinary courage and fortitude who was undaunted by 
the dangers of tropical fevers. He is pictured here running a line in a swamp with one of his 
companions behind him. 


During his six years on the Isthmus this cottage with a wide view of the Chagres River was 
Stephens’ favorite resting place. 


the flow of Americans across it and prevent 
the acquisition of Californa. All this was a 
matter of grave concern in Washington. 
America was thought to have “missed the 
boat.” Yet there was a clause in the French 
contract which exacted a deposit of six hun- 
dred thousand gold francs by July, 1847. 
Then revolution broke out in France. The 
Bourse closed and the contract was forfeited. 
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Shortly afterwards America was surprised to 
learn that William H. Aspinwall, John Lloyd 
Stephens and Henry Chauncey had put up 
six hundred thousand gold francs and that - 
the exclusive contract for bridging the Isth- 
mus was now in their hands. 

John Lloyd Stephens was the motivating 
force behind the Panama Railway. This was 
the same Stephens who had rediscovered the 


ruined Maya cities of Central ‘Amen some 
years before and who had written a stirring 
account of his discoveries. But this Stephens 
was no dry-as-dust scholar. He was a New 
York lawyer, immersed in his times. He was 
to give substance to “Manifest Destiny.” 
Having signed the contract with Colombia, 
paid the required six hundred thousand 
francs, Stephens drafted a memorandum to 
Congress, begging official assistance for the 
enterprise. When this was refused Stephens, 
Aspinwall and Chauncey created a New York 
Corporation known’ as the “Panama Railway 
Company.” William H. Aspinwall already 
had a yardarm-hold on the Isthmus communi- 
cations since he owned the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company which was already oper- 
ating in the Pacific, carrying those who cared 
to brave the miasmas of the Isthmus to Cali- 
fornia. On the Atlantic side “Live Oak” 
George Law (“if it don’t make money it ain’t 
no good”), an Irish-born New Yorker, placed 
in operation a fleet of vessels in the Atlantic 
which would- ~operate down to Panama. 
George-Law becaome a heavy purchaser of 
Panama Railway Company stock. 

By the time gold had been discovered in 
California in 1848 Stephens was already in 
the Panama jungles, working with his per- 
sonal engineer, James Baldwin, and aided by 
Lt. Col. George W. Hughes and a staff of the 
U. S. Topographical Corps. The real secret 
in the Panama scheme was the continental 
pass which Stephens had discovered. The 
lowest altitude found previously had been 675 
feet above sea level which was too high for 
the trains of the time. Stephens had found a 
pass in the divide at 375 feet and now in 
1849 a still lower one, 275 feet above the level 
of the sea. It is notable that his surveys 
were used a half century later when the Pan- 
ama Canal was begun, and that the Panama 
Railway still operates in many places over 
the same grades laid then. 

Fortunately for everyone, Stephens found 
two American engineers with tropical experi- 
ence, John C, Trautwine, the hardbitten 
Pennsylvania Dutchman who is still remem- 
bered for his Trautwine’s Civil. Engineer's 
Pocket Book and George Totten, as amiable 
as Trautwine was ferocious. They both had 
recently completed the Canal del Dique a 
short waterway to connect the port-fortress 
of Cartagena with the Magdalena River. 

Totten was as much a diplomat as an en- 
gineer, and despite swamps, malaria, lethargic 
Panametios, ill-mannered, hustling Amer- 
icans, gold-fever and Chagres fever—he was 
determined to push through the forty-seven- 
mile long road. The engineers drummed the 
New York waterfronts for workmen with 
their slogans of “girls, adventure, good pay.” 
And then America was ready to begin its real 
first adventure in big business outside of its 
continental limits. In the summer of 1850 
the engineers and workers faced the Jang es 
of Panama. 

Panama, like the disjointed neck of a gar- 
roted turkey, lies between the seventh and 
ninth degrees of latitude north, a jungle- 
choked nexus of land that held the mastery of 
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the’ world. Assailed by winds of the chu- 
_ basco on its Caribbean side, Panama is del- 
_uged between April and December by an an- 
| nual rainfall of one hundred and fifty inches. 
| Nurtured by these rains, the earth’s warm 
and luscious body throws out an exuberant 
wealth of vegetation. Trees crowd closely 
| upon one another, with delicately flowered 
| parasites hanging on their branches; great 
aerophytes hold up spined leaves to catch the 
ever present moisture; wrist-thick lianas, 
_ rooted somewhere in the humid earth, twist 
from tree to tree until whole sections of for- 
est are woven into a single element. 
_ The whole of Panama’s four hundred and 
' thirty long miles of twisting earth is covered, 
| from sea-battered shore to jagged antillean 
| peak, with insistent verdure. _Indian cultures 
came to terms with this environment and de- 
veloped high Cocle civilizations, leaving in 
_ their graves beautiful, fantastically cast gold 
ornaments encrusted with green emeralds, or 
plaques of hammered repoussé gold, repre- 
_ sentations of ancient Cocle gods. This pro- 
_ fusion of golden ornaments Columbus saw 
and called the whole mystically defined area 
Golden Castille. 
_ The white man without knowledge of the 
_ inexorable laws of tropical climate came in 
1509 with liquid excitement in his eyes. He 
assaulted this jungle fortress for centuries. 
He came in the person of Balboa, and crossed 
the dread Isthmus to discover the Pacific. 
Later, in 1519, Cuidad Panama was built by 
_ brave men in black velvet doublets collared 
with starched white ruffs. But they were 
unable to cope with the jungle as did the 
_ Indian who had lived there for centuries. It 
_ was not the nocturnal jaguar that emptied their 
ranks, nor the herds of peccaries with their 
_knife-sharp hoofs, nor the Indian whose 
ranks they quickly thinned with the harque- 
bus and their steel-tipped partisans. 

Their enemies were smaller, each in itself 
insignificant, yet in the myriads i in which they 
abounded they overwhelmed the white men 
in the end. Their enemies were the anten- 
-naed insect; the large, the small, the buzzing, 
| the crawling, the droning, flying, swimming, 

ubiquitous creatures that. govern the green 
world. The black-haired tarantula, as large 
as one’s hand, hunted in the dark interstices 
of the jungle. The four inch-long praying 
_ mantis folded its death-scythes in an attitude 
of prayer. There were large yellow-bellied 
wasps; scorpions that carried their exposed 
stings overhead ; all forms of ants—harvest- 
ing ants, weaver ants, solitary ants, umbrella 
-ants, and the terrible-mandibled ecitons, the 
-army ants that move in solid black columns 
_ through the jungle, putting everything to 
flight. These were the insects that were to 
be seen, to be felt. There were others which 
| one never saw, the cryptobiotic termites, 
| working within all wooded things, night and 
day, day and night cutting with their serrated 
| mandibles the very stuff which man always 
regarded as solid. Panama was an ento- 
oe Elysium. tat 
_ Yet it was the things that man did not see 
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of his tropical day and night, there were in- 
sects to plague him. At midday the Aédes 
aegypti sucked his blood and introduced into 
his blood stream the yellow-fever scourge, the 
vomito, the Spaniards called it, since in one’s 
last life-consuming fever there was painful 
retching and convulsive vomiting until one 
died drowning in mucus, blood, and offal. 
And at dusk there was the thin whine of the 
Anopheles flying in from the stagnant pools 
where it had pupated from an aquatic form 
into an insatiable blood-sucking mosquito. 
It was the bearer of the malaria, this black- 
winged Anopheles. It introduced into the 
blood stream terrible microscopic armies of 
flagellated protozoa. -A dull pain in the back, 
a fierce headache, then the victim paled sheet- 
white, the finger-nails turned blue, the body 


cold, the eyes bloodshot, and the infected 
teeth chattered as if he had just been fished 
from Arctic waters. After that a raging 
inferno of fever—and death. And if not 
malaria, the scourges were typhoid, dysten- 
tery, typhus, bubonic plague, filariasis, en- 
celphalitis. All these feverish diseases the 
American lumped under one generic name— 
the Chagres fever. That word was scon to 
be heard on the lips of half of America’s pop- 
ulation. 

No ceremony marked the railway’s begin- 
ning. On May 2, 1850, laborers, faces 
masked in netting, waded ashore and, under 
the direction of engineer James Baldwin, fell 
to cutting the vegetation that covered the 
isle of Manzanillo. Work on the railroad 

(Continued on page 33) 


Visitors to the Panama Railroad when it was being built were shown portions of the completed 
tracks on a hand car, Originally incorporated for one million dollars the road cost five million 
to build. 


‘THE WAND-OAR 


THE NAVAJO blanket-weaver’s artistry is 
known far beyond the 150,000,000 acres of 
sunbaked Arizona and New Mexico deserts 
which are their home. The imaginatively 
woven patterns reflect the way of the 
Navajo’s life as graphically as if words were 
woven into the rug. The rich browns, reds, 
blues and yellow reflect the parts of the des- 
ert where they have camped. The proud sim- 
plicity of the design is like the character of 
the Navajo, lover of solitude since the dawn 
of time. You may travel 150 miles between 
two Navajo hogans. And that is exactly as the 
Navajo likes it. The crowds, the bustle are 
not for him. He choses to be alone with the 
limitless blue of the Arizona sky, the vivid 
reds, yellows and pinks of the Painted Desert 
stretching interminably. 

His total loneliness is broken by his con- 
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e rt o a Tlavajo 
Wlanket Hees 


by Tamara Andreeva 
Photographs by Tad Nichols from Western Ways 


HERDING HER SHEEP ON THE DESERT 


The Navajo woman spends months herding her sheep alone on the barren desert, Her flocks 
may range in size from three hundred to a thousand, 


stant communion with nature. It is not a 
lush and generous nature, but the self-suf- 
ficient Navajo has learned to extract from it 
its richest gifts in silver, turquoise and wool 
in spite of cold winters, sizzling summers and 
biting winds. The wool, and the sheep that 
yield it, are the core of the Navajo’s tribal 
life. 

The Navajo sheep are small, but inured to 
desert’ hardships and resourceful like the 
Indians‘ who herd them, They give enough 
meat and plenty of clean, dry wool. The sun 
bleaches their wool so that it is almost free 
from grease and does not require strenuous 
cleansing before being spun. 

The spinning and all other work in connec- 
tion with wool and sheep is done by the 
Navajo woman. She herds the sheep and 
she slaughters them. She dips them to free 
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CARDING | 


re Tomehitied brush is used for carding the 
wool, which is both a strenuous and unpleas- 
ant job, 


them from ticks, and she shears the wool’ 
while the Navajo buck sits by crosslegged, 
observing from obsidian eyes. ; 
It is natural for the Navajo woman to do 
all the work in connection with the sheep be- 
cause, according to the unwritten tribal law, 
she owns the flock. A Navajo woman is also 
the actual boss of the hogan: if she is dis- 
satisfied with her husband, she need not go 
through complicated divorce proceedings. All 
she has to do to get rid of the unwanted mate 
is toss his things outside the hogan door. He 
has no other choice but to make tracks, 
As all women will, a Navajo matriarch will 
occasionally complain about the hardships of 
her lot where it comes to child- -rearing, cook- 
ing and hogan building, but she is pretty well 
satisfied with the deal she gets on the sheep. 
The reason for it is that she can do what she 
will with the sheep and with the proceeds she 
can reap from the sale of their wool and 
meat. Sena 
And a Navajo woman is a sheseet trader 
She makes deals with the white merchant,,at 
the trading post almost as often as does /her 
man. She is the one who decides how many 
shéep to sell and how many to keep, how 
many to slaughter, and how much week a 
keep for her weaving. i 
A Navajo woman regards her rug weaving 
somewhat as we do our sewing or knitti ‘ing. 
As does the white woman so does the Navajo 
—weaving between her other household 
duties. A good weaver always has a es) 
going in her hogan, just as an industrio ; 
white woman may have some sewing or knit- 2 
ting always in her work basket. It may take 
a Navajo a week or a month. to complete a 
rug, depending on the time she has free. A 
competent weaver can finish an eight by eight 
simple-pattern rug in about a week of con- 
stant work. And just as an experience 
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§ - SPINNING 


ure, strong fingers are required for spinning 
he cleansed, carded wool so that all the fibers 
are eet parallel. 
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tite woman knitter will not count stitches 
look at her hands, but will knit by instinct, 
a Navajo weaver will execute a design 
thout a drawn plan and without looking at 
r work. As if by magic, the design 
rerges on the loom, and not a stitch, not a 
read is ever out of place. 

A Navajo rug is unique because of the 
vely and imaginative patterns woven into 
; also because no two produced even by 
le same weaver are alike. And that is cer- 
inly true of the rugs produced by two dif- 


TWISTING THE THREAD 


In twisting the thread a long bobbin is held 
braced against the earth and twirled lightly 
with the finger tips. 


ferent weavers. An experienced trader can 
tell the reservation whence the rug came by 
the colors in it, for the Navajo will use nat- 
ural vegetable dyes available from plants in 
the particular locality where he camps. Some 
give an inkling of the weaver’s identity by 
patterns or twist of the thread used. Thus 
the rugs from Two Gray Hills in New Mex- 
ico are usually gray, or white and black, and 
are finely woven, while Chimayo Indians’ 
rugs are bright like Mexican serapes and are 
much coarser. 


| WEAVING 
_ The Navajo woman starts her design at the bottom of the loom and weaves upwards. At all 
; times she keeps the development of the design well in mind. 


PREPARING THE WOOL 


At first the threads on the loom are loose. 
When the poles are in position the threads 
are stretched taut like strings on a harp. 


To produce the rug which is the beautiful 
product we see in a trading post today a 
Navajo woman has to put in much time and 
energy. It all begins with her spending long 
months herding a huge flock of sheep-—any- 
thing from three hundred to one thousand— 
over the barren desert, alone. She may be 
helped by a dog, or a young child, but as a 
rule the Navajo woman prefers to be alone. 
She stays in the scorching sun day after day, 
warding off marauding coyotes, leading her 
sheep to better grass and waterholes whose 
location is ancient knowledge with a desert 
Indian. 

After the sheep have been dipped and freed 
from burrs and ticks, the Navajo woman 
hogties and shears them. She uses primitive 
iron shears which take constant sharpening 
on desert sandstone. The shorn wool is piled 
up in the sun and is allowed to air and dry 
for a day, or longer. After that comes the 
strenuous and unpleasant, even to the work- 
inured Navajo woman, process of carding. 
This is done with large iron-spiked brushes. 
Sometimes several Navajo women get to- 
gether for it. They sing and card and ex- 
change gossip, much like our women getting 
together for a sewing bee. Little girls are 
allowed to help, for Navajos believe in teach- 
ing their children how to become competent 
craftsmen. Many a Navajo child «nows the 
words of the famous Navajo chant before he 
can clearly enunciate them. The chant runs: 
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CLOSING UP THE STITCHES 


The Navajo rug is woven as tightly as pos- 
sible to make it durable. A special boat-shaped 
batten stick is used to close up the rows. 


In beauty I walk. 

With beauty in front of me I would like to walk 
With beauty behind me I’d like to walk. 

Give me a beautiful voice. 

Like the glad bird song. 


May all the Earth’s men be beautiful. 
Before me beautiful, 

Behind me beautiful 

Over me beautiful, 

Under me beautiful, 

‘All around me beautiful, 

Eternal. Peaceful. 


If the wool is to be left a natural color— 
gray, white, or brown—it is washed in 
crushed yucca root suds, and is spun after 
being hung on the scraggly desert bushes to 
dry. But as a rule the wool is to be used 
in a’colorful design, and so it is dyed first. 

The Navajo weaver goes at it with speed 
and confidence. Long before the rug is be- 
gun, and without any visual design in evi- 
dence, she knows exactly what kind of rug 
and what color combinations she is going to 
make. She dyes her wools accordingly. 
Though quite a few Navajos today use ani- 
line dyes, better weavers among them still 
stick to the original vegetable dyes which they 
extract from desert plants growing around 
their camps; also from tree roots, bark and 
leaves. 

The ubiquitous rabbit weed which grows 
almost all over Arizona and New Mexico 


deserts gives the bright or muted yellows, | 
pending on the strength of the dye in whic} 
the wool is brewed or dipped. A darker gol} 
color comes from the roots of sorrel, crushe} 
and mashed and then thrown into a cauldro} 
with the wool to be dyed. Larkspur petal} 
boiled with rock salt give the blue. Walnu} 
shells, bark and leaves give gradations o} 
brown so often seen in the Navajo rug an 
blanket. Cactus apples and roots of spruci 
give the bright reds so beloved of the South! 
western Indian. | 

In selecting her colors, the Navajo weave: 
is moved by custom, her interpretation of na’ 
ture and her instinct for beauty. What’ sh¢ 
believes to be beautiful in nature and her sur! 
roundings she weaves into her rug. Sh 
brings out the colors of flowers, sand and sky 
She may weave traditional geometric ‘paty 
terns suggestive of familiar objects such a# 
hogan, man, dog. But before she can weave 
there is still the job of spinning the cleansed 
and dyed wool. That a good weaver doe: 
deftly with sure, strong fingers, pulling at the 
clean and carded wool in which all fibers are 
left parallel, and twisting the thread on a long 
vertical bobbin which is held braced against 


THE PATTERN TAKES SHAPE 


At the left a Navajo weaver is beginning the 

second half of a rug, and how the final design 

will look is now apparent, The completed rug 
above shows a more complex design. 
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the earth, twirled lightly with her fingertips 
A good Navajo weaver produces a strong 
uniform thread. 7 é 
Next comes the fussiest of all operations: 
the erection of the loom. For this specia 
loom sticks are selected and battered into the 
ground. On them the weaver secures the 
outline of the rug. At first the threads are 
loose. When the poles and rug framework 
(Continued on page 32) j 
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SANLING SHIPS like the Cutty Sark no 
mnger roam the Seven Seas, and the galleons 
f the buccaneers have ceased to lurk in 
Vest Indian waters. But something of the 
nchantment of the old sea lore will remain 
live as long as freighters and cargo boats 
low their leisurely courses over the sea 
ines of the world. Around these vagabonds 
f the deep there lingers .an old fashioned 
ura of romance and adventure that the in- 
reasing tempo of modern transportation is 
nding it difficult to supplant. Do phrases 
uch as “the northeast trades,” ‘the horse 
titudes”,” or words such as hatchway, bilges, 
oop deck, binnacle, or barnacle stir your 
nagination? Or are you one of those people 
) whom the word “travel” is synonymous 
ith long lazy days at sea with plenty of time 
) anticipate arrival at the next port-of-call? 
f you are any of these it is written in the 
ars that some blustery northern morning 
ill find you slipping quietly down the har- 
or, your destination in the hands of a 
orldly-wise old freighter. = 

Freighter voyages to the Caribbean were 
re-war favorites and are likely to be so 
zain. Recently a travel survey took me on 
freighter trip to three West Indian Islands. 
Inder normal conditions my ship would have 
2en called a banana boat, but because trade 
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by David Edward Starry 


PORTS OF CALL IN THE WEST INDIES 


Here are two of the loveliest West Indian harbors: above, Nassau 
in the Bahamas; at the right, the bay of Port-au-Prince in Haiti. 
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has not yet flown back to its natural chan- 
nels her cargo was varied. Outward bound 
she was laden with everything from new 
Ford trucks to telephone poles, and for the 
return voyage her holds were filled with items 
such as sisal fibre, lignum vitae logs, and bags 
of sugar. 

The original itinerary called for stops at 
Santiago-de-Cuba, Kingston, Jamaica, and 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti. But before the ship 
headed northward again five weeks later, we 
had not only made long stays at our original 
ports but had visited five additional ports 
in Haiti. This is typical of freighters. They 
are apt to do all sorts of unexpected things, 
and therein lies much of their charm. From 
the viewpoint of the managing steamship line, 
however, their behavior is not erratic. The 
ship is continuously in touch with one of the 


THE HARBOR 
AT CURACAO 


Willemstad, the pic- 
turesque harbor of 
Holland’s Carib- 
bean colony of Cu- 
racao, was vitally 
important to the 
Allied powers be- 
cause of the valu- 
able oil refineries 
on the island. 
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company’s offices and is informed via wire- 
less of any cargo that may turn up for ship- 
ment at en route ports. 

These unexpected calls at remote ports 
have a charming habit of suddenly bringing 
you face to face with almost forgotten frag- 
ments of history. And in many of the small 
West Indian coastal towns the local inhabi- 
tants have never had enough visitors to be- 
come tourist conscious. Nor are they aware 
of the attraction and interest that their an- 
cient folkways hold for the stranger. It is 
indeed a novel experience to step ashore onto 
a rickety wharf that is not overladen with 
curios and handicrafts made particularly for 
the tourist trade. 

For instance, if you should chance to visit 
Aux Cayes on the south shore of Haiti, 
your ship will drop anchor just back of 
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Vache Island. And this is the island where 
Sir Henry Morgan organized his buccaneer 
forces for the historic raid on the Spanish 
wealth concentrated at Panama City near 
what is now the Canal Zone. For twenty 
cents, or a pack of American cigarettes, a 

native boatman will scull you out to the is- 
land. There are no obvious remnants of 
Morgan’s brief occupancy, but you can wan- 
der around to your heart’s content, picking 
up shells on the beaches or perhaps purchas- 
ing for a few cents a giant conch shell. These 
huge shells, called Jambis by the Haitians, 
are not only objects of beauty but they also 
play a prominent part in voodoo ceremonials. 


Ewing Galloway 
THE HARBOR AT ST. THOMAS 


It is not surprising that in the old days the 
harbor of St. Thomas in the Virgin Islands 
was a rendezvous of pirates. Countless small 
bays and inlets offered excellent hiding places. 


Everyone knows of the historical events 
which took place at the mouth of Santiago 
harbor during the days of the Spanish- 
American war, and everyone is familiar with 
San Juan Hill and Teddy Roosevelt’s Rough 
Riders. But if you should want to go swim- 
ming at Santiago someone will probably 
recommend Siboney Beach about an hour’s 
bus ride out of the city. An ancient fort 
crowning the low hill above the crescent curve 
of beach will stir your curiosity, and upon 
inquiry you will learn of an historical in- 
cident connected with the Spanish-American 

_war that you might otherwise not have heard 
about. For it was on the beach at Siboney, 
at the outset of the war, that American troops 

_under the command of General Shafter made 
a landing. The landing was covered by a 
barrage of shells from Admiral Sampson’s 


fleet which lay just offshore. To reach the 
beach from the village you must cross an old 
iron bridge, and it was under this bridge 
that Colonel Belline, a leader of the Spanish 
defenders, was killed during this bombard- 
ment from American naval units. 

Docking or dropping anchor at any port-of- 
call is‘a fascinating experience. If the ship 
has docked in the early hours of the morning, 
you will-be awakened by the melodious chat- 
ter of the stevedores as they clamber aboard. 
Out on deck the holds will already be open, 
the booms will be swinging on their pivots, 
the winches will be whining, and up from 
the depths of the ship will emerge crates 
of corn flakes, sacks of flour, electric wash- 
ing machines, or what have you. Near- 
by a local barber will have set up shop and 
will give you a good haircut for fifty cents. 
A woman goes the rounds collecting laundry 
which she promises will be returned tomor- 
row. A merchant appears with his stock of 
Cuban cigars under his arm, or perhaps he 
will offer you three pairs of silk stockings 
for $4.00. Even members of the local mari- 
time police cannot resist the urge to do some 
trading and they will sell you Chanel No. 5 
or Tabu perfumes at a very reasonable price. 
And of course, there is always a shoeshine 
boy telling you in very eloquent language 
that your shoes are dirty and need his at- 
tention. 

At Kingston, Jamaica, a native woman 
by the name of Hilda Williams makes a 
practice of setting up a small curio shop 
on freighters that put into port there. Hilda 
is an attractive Negress who dresses in a 
colorful style reminiscent of the way the 
women adorn themselves in Martinique and 
the French West Indies. She usually wears 
a deep purple scarf wound about her head 
and knotted at the top, a multi-colored blouse 
and skirt, red earrings and many red brace- 
lets and beads. In addition to being an astute 


tionalist, and if you profess an yee 
tell you about the “jumbis” that are carv 
on the gourd rattles that are among her stock} D 
in-trade. A “jumbi” is the Jamaican versi 
of a Haitian zombi, and is only one of 
number of witchcraft personalities w: 
whom Hilda is familiar. And she will tep 
you about them all in a beautifully modu if 
lated voice. But when it is time for thh i 
ship to sail, and Hilda is hastily gatherinijs 
up her wares, she will pause for a momen} 
to write her address on a scrap of pape} 
and hand it to you with the words, “Dea) 
Friend, I’d like some correspondence.” _—| 

At some of the smaller ports where ther 
are no docking facilities, you will observ 
the grace with which native oarsmen scul} 
out the cumbersome lighters on which cargi 
will be ferried to shore. There are usrally 
three scullers to a craft, and they move thé 
oars in perfect unison with an unstadiec 
smoothness and rhythm that would do credi 
to a ballet. At some of the Haitian out! 
ports these lighters have to be run up of 
the beach for unloading. To serve this pur 
pose the lighter has an open-end construc: 
tion which makes you think they might have 
been. the originals for the military landing} 
barges that proved so useful during the war. 

Travelers aboard a freighter always enjoy 
ample opportunities to which they would be 
denied access on a regular passenger liter, 
And it is on one of these inspection trips 
that the passenger will learn that freighters 
too have had their share of modernization 
A modernization that contributes to efficiency) 
and safety of operation without detracting} 
from the inherent. charms of freighter travel. 

On the bridge, for instance, you may be 
surprised to learn that it is no longer neces: 
sary for seamen to stand long and consta t 
hours of watch at the wheel. Under ordinary, 
conditions, an officer sets the course, and 
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the steering is automatically controlled by an 
instrument known as the Sperry gyro-com- 
pass. Only when passing other ships, chang- 
ing course, or in congested areas is it neces- 
sary to use the old-fashioned wheel. 

There are several ways on a ship to locate 
and control the spread of fire, but one of 
the most interesting of these is the newly- 
developed fire and smoke detector. From 
each hold and storeroom a small tube leads to 
a series of numbered vents on the. bridge. 


An electric eye rings an alarm bell when dis- 
turbed by smoke in any of the holds or 
storerooms, and by glancing at the numbered 
vents on the bridge the officer can immedi- 
ately locate the fire and release the carbon- 
dioxide which will extinguish it. This is a 
mechanism which would have saved many a 
ship in the past. i 
Another new development is the fathome- 
ter. This is an instrument, based on sonic 


(Continued on page 34) 
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THE FALCON PRIZED BY EMPERORS 


The kings and noblemen of the Middle Ages considered the Arctic gyr the 
finest bird for the aristocratic sport of falconry. 


THERE IS NO BIRD in the Kingdom of 
Wings finer than the gyr-falcon: the “great 
white bird” from the Arctic has a mag- 
nificance equaled only by the larger eagles. 

This artistocrat of the avian world is 
found north of the sixtieth latitude—in 
Alaska, the Yukon, Labrador, Greenland, 
Iceland, Lapland and Siberia. Ornitholo- 
gists are agreed that the dark Labrador 
gyr-falcon is a distinct species, but on those 
found in other sub-Polar districts they are 
not fully in agreement. The gyr-falcons from 
Greenland, Iceland and Lapland differ con- 
siderably in color—from almost white with 
thin black bars in Greenland, to the compara- 


tively dark species of Lapland—and if one 


school of thought considers they should be 
divided into sub-species on this account an- 
other school holds that the differences in 
shade result solely from climatic conditions. 
It was to study the bird, and bring speci- 
mens to London, that I set out on a two 
thousand miles trek into the Arctic of 
Europe. My letter to the Norwegian Lega- 
tion in London asking for help brought forth 
the remark, “Incidentally, we cannot under- 
stand why you want to go to Lapland.” I 
did not put them wise for a good reason— 
‘Norwegian laws forbid the export of the 
lordly gyr. 
Further inquiry prompted me to query 
the wisdom of venturing far beyond the 
railhead at Kiruna, one-hundred miles north 
of the Polar Circle in Swedish Lapland. 
Lapland, it seemed, covered an area stretch- 
ing from Norway’s Atlantic seaboard across 
Arctic Sweden, Finland and Russia’s Kola 


Peninsular to the frozen Barents Sea—an 
area comprising rivers, mountains, stunted 
forest and tundra alternately frozen and 
sodden. There were three roads running 
north—that to forbidden Murmansk, the 
Arctic Highway to Petsamo, and a pot-holed 
surface which died in the Swedish bogs at 
Karasuando. In winter, travel was possible 
by dog-team and reindeer pulka (sledge) ; 
and in summer, with tundra sodden and 
humming with black clouds of mosquitoes, 
cross-country journeys offered all manner 
of difficulties except in the high, dry fijels. 
As for the inhabitants—they were Mongo- 
loid, largely nomadic and unlikely to be 
helpful. : 

Well-wishing friends dubbed me a fool 
for ever thinking of such a trip. But never- 
theless I set off, weighed down with ruk- 
sacks, an ice-axe, Woolworth trinkets “for 
the savages” I hoped to meet, and an un- 
limited trust in the future. 

But the undertaking presented difficulties 
other than those of travel. How could I 
get screaming, clawing gyr-falcons, protected 
by Swedish and Norwegian law, out of 
Scandinavia? Well, there was a solution. 
Bears are also protected in Scandinavia. 
Yet, one heard, it was simple to kill them 
for their meat and pelts without falling 
victim to the law: on the Finno-Swedish 
frontier every dead bear in Finland is killed 
just across the frontier in Sweden and 
therefore outside Finnish law, while every 
dead bear in Sweden is killed just across 
the frontier in Finland and therefore be- 
yond Swedish jurisdiction. What could be 
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Tarfala Lake and the Kebnepakte Glacier at 
typical of the majestic scenery in the moun 
tainous part of Lapland. 4 


done with bears on the Finno-Swedish fr 
tier could be done with gyr-falcons on 
Swedish-Norwegian border. It was sim 
, And so I made many friends, picked up 
ropes of Arctic travel and etiquette, — 
turned northwards. ee 
Hilding Johansson, Swedish Governm 
agent in charge of the nomad Lapps, tau 
me many lessons on that frigid journey. ] 
example, if the Lapps were to help me 
the quest for gyr-falcons I must start 
on the right foot and not commit the so 
blunder of crossing the log placed ins 
the nomad’s tent uninvited. The Lapp’s | 
or tent is his castle. One may enter ut 
vited—for to lack shelter in the Arctic ; 
mean death—but the space between the | 
and the tent-flap comprises the Lapp’s “ha 


rt 


et 


[eal 


| to step across it unbidden is bad eti- 
tte. wis 

“must not on any account hurt a dog, 
unpardonable sin for which there could 
no forgiveness. Did not the Lapp “spitz” 
d the reindeer herds and protect the all- 
ortant kingpin in Arctic economy from 
wolf? Watch the Lapp’s eyes narrow 
mention of the word varg, wolf! Above 
hheehates the wolf, and second only to 


se. 

Many centuries ago—legend has it—in the 
s when men and dogs shared 2 common 
gue, the King of the Wild Dogs watched 
_app trying to round up his reindeer. 


ree a 


Che gyr-falcon makes its nest in the side of 
teep bluff. Since it is never hunted or dis- 
urbed it shows no fear of man until actual 
Bs capture is attempted. 


/ 


family he loves his dog—with good 


THE LAND OF THE GYR-FALCON 


easy matter to find the birds’ eyries. | 


The nomad had only recently turned from 
hunter to herdsman and was having difficulty 
with his herd. The old dog was hungry, 
for life was hard in the Arctic. Couldn’t 
he and the man come to an agreement bene- 
ficial to both? 


“Make me three promises,” said the dog, 
“and I and my friends will faithfully tend 
your herds for ever.” 


“What, O Dog,” asked the Lapp, “are 
these promises?” 


“That you feed us after you yourself have 
eaten, if food is available; that you never 
beat us when tired from working; and that 
you hang us when too old to labor.” 


The bargain has never been broken by 
either side. The Lapp always feeds his dogs; 
he never beats them, and in remote areas 
hangs unwanted pups and old dogs. 

I must respect such legends to guarantee 
help in the quest for gyr-falcons. I must 
never laugh when warned not to drink from 
open water, for the nomad knows the risks 
of swallowing a tadpole which, growing into 
a frog, will surely devour one’s bowels; his 
own mother may well have died in agony 


from such a cause, and only by close inspec- 
tion of the contents of your wooden cup 


can you be sure to escape the same calamity. 
I must not smile at the Lapp custom of 


pouring the remains of a meal onto the 


ground to prevent the spirits from bringing 
a charge of greediness. 

Johansson taught me to say mi la du 
nama (what’s your name?), bace dal darran 
(peace be with you), and bouris bouris (a 
greeting incomplete without placing the right 
hand on each other’s shoulders.) 


The gyr-falcon makes its home amid \the bleak and desolate mountain ranges of northern Lapland. These mountains cover an immense area and it is no 


These three young Arctic falcons stare un- 

flinchingly as the author approaches them. 

When they were seized they fought savagely 
with talons and wings. 


Thus schooled, at Kiruna I boarded the 
bus for Karasuando—the last outpost of 
civilization two hundred miles north of the 
Circle in Arctic Sweden. Jonas’s pulkas 
arrived at Karasuando as I stepped from the 
bus which, for two hours, I had shared with 
the body of a dead Lapp bound for some 
northern tribal burial ground. From the 
village, a thriving fur trading settlement, the 
tundra swept away toward the Barents Sea 
in the east, and in the west towards the 
Kebnekaise mountains where the gyr-falcon 
soared. 

Why, it will be asked, did I travel so far 
to get a gyr-falcon? Is the bird so valuable? 
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ON A WINTER TREK 


The Lapps are dependent on the reindeer for the basic necessities of their lives. They provide him 
_ with pelts for clothes, shoes and bedding, with meat, milk and cheese, and with bones and tendons 
to serve as needle and thread. 


Well, no; not really valuable—except to fal- 
coners to whom it is a prize. An ancient 
treatise on falconry says, “The noblest bird 
is the gyr. Being twice as large as the pere- 
grine it can fly faster than even this swift 
bird and in flight its style is incomparable.” 
D’Arcussin, falconer to a French king, 
summed up the gyr’s performance in fal- 
conry by saying that “to own a gyr is to be 
disappointed with all other hawks.” 
There are many among modern falconers 
in Britain and America who contend, that 
the peregrine is worth two gyr-falcons, In 
Britain they say the gyr has not been flown 
successfully since 1888. Nevertheless the 
gyr exerts a strange influence over falconers 
of all countries. Could they but secure gyrs 
from the ice-clad north—just to compare 
them with the peregrine! Thus I was com- 
missioned to capture as many gyrs as I 
could, and to charge for them what I would. 
It was on Jonas that I relied to implement 
my-plan and fill my pocket. 
Jonas-the-Wolf-Hunter was a typical Kara- 
suando Lapp, a tundra nomad with the Mon- 
gol’s slanting eyes and high cheek-bones. His 
trousers disappeared into grass-lined fur 
shoes. A many-colored’ jacket flared from 
a wide belt carrying a wooden cup and a 
knife made of ore from the fabulous Iron 
Mountains. The great crimson pom pon 
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AT A SUMMER ENCAMPMENT 


The Lapps have been roaming for cen- 
turies over an area of 155,000 square 
miles which lies largely within the 
Arctic Circle and comprises the least 
desirable portions of northern Sweden, 
Norway, Finland and the Kola Penin- 
sula. The baby cradle above is made 
of reindeer hide. The herdsman at 
right wears the typical Lapp costume. 


atop his hat bobbed energetically as he nod- 
ded a greeting. 

Arrived at his tent, Jonas left me to my 
own devices while he cast an eye over the 
camp. I thrust open the tent-flap and, fol- 
lowing Johansson’s advice, sat on the hall- 
log to watch my hostess-to-be preparing for 
the arrival of a guest like any other subur- 
ban housewife. 

She was breast-feeding the youngest of 
several children, by the simple expedient of 
pressing the crib to her; and I could not 
but wonder how the child, tightly swaddled, 
had escaped the fate of many Lapp children 
—death through suffocation. Mrs. Jonas 
took not the slightest notice of me as she 
tended the fire and the simmering pot. Of- 
ficially, I had not arrived; and only with 
Jonas’s entry was I “noticed” and welcomed. 

Half way through a foul concoction com- 
prising coffee flavored with salt and bear 
fat, Sari, Jonas’s father, arrived with an 
interpreter. We discussed various things 
and at length the conversation turned to air- 


‘mightier, and going “brrrrrrr” 


craft and motorcars, 
autos; he hadn’t seen one, but Jonas hi 
told him it was a pulka that went witha), 
reindeer. And he knew all about aircraft}, 
were they not just like the great eagles, 
across. ti 
heavens? | 
The moment seemed propitious to al, | 
about gyr-falcons. Yes, Sari said he knéf, 
about them, too. They lived in the fjell 
and the community would be moving into t 
fjels when the weather cleared, perhaps tt. 
morrow. \' 
The reindeer were restless, seeking to Cl) 
cape “the fly” that torments them on the al 
rival of spring when only the fjels are dj 


and cool. Away the herds move’ towart 
their summer haven from tormentation, 
the Lapps root up their tents, call for 
children at the winter schools ‘and head « afi 
the herds. 
So it has been for untold centres! Ss 
a Mongol tribe trekked across the Roof 
the World after migrating reindeer, u 
mately to settle in Lapland. Not long. 
the Russians found in a White Se 
stone age carvings of little men wea 
skis and hunting reindeer, It therefo 
incredible that in only comparativel: 
times has the nomad learned to milk | 
“It never occurred to them to 


a straight-horned deer oe SS 
had said. ‘And his news set every 


2 
a hind experimenting !”” . 


tance of the herds in nomad economy. 
here is game to be caught; here and there 
ozen mammoth flesh to eat; there are elk, 
ick, wolf, bear; but it is the reindeer on 


hich the Lapp relies for life. They provide 


Its for clothes, shoes and bedding, bone 
id tendons to serve as needle and thread; 
‘them the nomad turns for meat, milk and 
eese; with them he buys his wife, and 
ith those her father gives her at birth a 
ung gitl catches her husband. Jonas had 
st launched the contents of the crib into 
= world with two reindeer. 

He hurried to the school that his elder. 
iidren might also accompany the family 
0 the mountains.. We turned towards the 
ls and up the long finger of water, Lake 
walasjarvi, pointing towards Mount Keb- 
kaise. Falcon country! 

Soon white and riven peaks rose from the 
og” thick with bright flowers. 
Hunting falcons among mountain ranges 
10 easy matter. Not guile, but luck and 


rsistence are the parents of success. These 


aks cover an immense area, and it was for- 
vate that the strident scream of the falcon 
i be heard far off in the Arctic, where 
ind travels huge distances. 

Over a low ridge soared a white shape— 


m to develop from hunter to herdsman? 


t is impossible to over-estimate the im- — white! 


screaming. A gyr, and apparently almost 
I had traveled two thousand miles 
to watch the gyr in wild flight and I was not 
disappointed with the picture it presented. 
Hawks (included in the eagle family) are 
recognized for their powerful flight, but the 
gyr suggested a master of flight. 
Instinctively my eye traveled to a steep 
bluff, typical of the type favored by eagles. 
It was a surprise to find the nesting-site not 
thirty feet up the crumbling surface. Sticks 
partially filled a roomy cleft, and I was dis- 
appointed to find it belonged to a previous 
season. I felt certain it contained young, 


for apparently fresh “mutes” (droppings) 


festooned the ledge. The gyr builds a new 


-nest every year and only some time later did 


I realize that winter temperatures preserve 
the previous year’s droppings. 

Late in the afternoon Jonas spotted another 
cleft with a white lip. Round its edge ap- 
peared the bend of a white wing, and peer- 
ing in I saw my first wild gyr at close range. 
She was a falcon (female, as against the 
male tercel), and she had heard us coming. 
A whitish head speckled with black followed 
me, The moustachial stripe was thin, and 
rufus tinged her throat. She stood up, head 
lowered, and stared me in the eyes from a 
distance of not more than ten feet before 
launching herself with a wild scream. It 


IN SWEDISH LAPLAND 


Few Lapps live near the sea; most of them prefer the forests and mountains where their 
herds of an estimated 350,000 reindeer can find the most abundant sustenance, This Lapp 
; couple stands before a tent of reindeer skin. : 
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was amazing to find a falcon—a falcon, of 
all birds—so tame. But there was less time 
to think about the bird’s habits than about 
the bird herself, for in flight she was almost 
pure white, an incredibly beautiful creature. 

The thrill was immense. I had under- 
stood the Lapland gyr to be darker than 
the Greenland, Iceland and Alaskan varieties, 
but here was a bird almost snow white. But 
she turned out to be less white than at first 
she seemed, for the moment the bird landed 
on a nearby rock outcrop she displayed a 
dark breast and back. On the nest, the head, 
and. in flight, the underparts of the wings 


In Swedish Lapland young Lapps are offered 
better opportunities than they were in the 
past. When this youngster gets older she will 
have a chance to go to one of the normal 
schools established by the government. 


and the breast, suggested a snowy bird; but 
seen perched thus the old falcon’s back was 
darkish gray and brown, with darker bars. 
A truly magnificent creature. 

And in the nest were four rufous young- 
sters, ferocity in their amber eyes. This is 
what I had come for, birds worth almost 
a king’s ransom. 

We marked the position of the nest, and 
moved on again. At about 7,500 feet the 
crest of Mount Kebnekaisse is topped with a 
little hut. A focal point from which the 
great peak’s flanks could be searched, we 
made for it. But there was no sight of gyrs 
at this altitude and we made for the far side 
of the peak, and unknowingly for several 
hours the next day we were almost “‘tread- 
ing on a gyr’s talons.” It is certain the 
birds’ sharp eyes detected us many miles 
away. But they watched us silently, sitting 
like stone sentinels against a stone backcloth ; 
and only when we came right upon their 
nest did they swish into space, wild screams. 
echoing across the ridges, feathered shapes 
of infinite beauty that circled overhead with 
the grace of the albatross and the speed of a 
hellcat. 

The birds’ home was a cleft between a 

(Continued on page 32) 
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The kea parrot is a marauder much feared by 
New Zealand herders. It feeds upon the eyes 
and tongues of baby lambs. 


Birds Do 
Extraordinary 


Things 


by Bess Ritter 
With drawings by the author 


The petrel flies far out to sea in its lonely 

search of food. On land it is not exclusive 

and will share its home with otters and shel- 
drakes, 


THERE ARE BIRDS in New Zealand who 
kick like mules and grunt like pigs. There 
are birds in America who like to dance, pre- 
ferring the waltz. There are birds who have 
“horses” of their own, which provide them 
with insects as food while they ride. 

The grunting birds are the wingless kiwis. 
They only kick when their nests are disturbed 
—but what a wallop they pack. The dancing 
birds are American grouse. The “jockey” 
bird is the East African bee eater who “‘horse- 
back” rides on sheep and goats and antelope. 
His “airplane” is the large crested buzzard. 
Rhinoceros birds, on the other hand, are so 
very busy picking at the insects they find 
lodged in the folds of the thick gray hide, that 
they haven’t the time to go gadding about. 

One of the world’s most bloodthirsty birds 
is, of all things, a parrot—the kea—who lives 
on the eyes and tongues of baby lambs, and, 
as a very special morsel, the kidney of the 
full-grown sheep. New Zealand herders know 
these marauders well. They travel in packs, 
just like wolves. When one lights on the 
back of a full-grown sheep, he will rip 
through the wool, the hide and the flesh, and 
gobble up the kidney while the poor animal 
dies. Then the wings flash off to other prey, 
leaving a mangled, meaty corpse. Many sheep 
runs have been abandoned in consequence. 

Birds have nearly as many occupations as 
human beings have. Some raise their own 
insects for provisions. Others maintain labor 
unions and military clubs. One species has 
its own deep sea divers who go to a depth of 
about forty feet, swallowing pebbles to 
make them heavy enough to stay below water. 
Woodpeckers are storekeepers. Yellow ham- 
mers are owners of wine cellars. Wry-necks 
are bakers of good ant-cakes. 

The smallest bird we know is the size of a 
bee—the pretty purple hummingbird. The 
largest live one is the eagle, with a two-yard 
wing spread and a two-foot-long body. The 
“elephant” bird was five times the size of an 
African ostrich, but it is now extinct. 

Birds have no housing shortage. There 
are “bungalo” birds who like suburban life so 
much they emulate it with their two doored, 
two storied nests, their “electric lights,” and 
“sky villages.” The homes look like bottles; 
with a downstairs nursery and an upstairs 
study for the male bird, each of which has 
its own entrance-exit, and is “modernly” 
equipped with live prisoner fireflies stuck fast 
to the fresh clay walls who busily brighten up 
the corners where they are while they wait 
their turn to be gobbled up by the mother 
who’s sitting on her eggs. The whole con- 
traption, carefully woven of grass strips, 
swings like a cradle from the leafy branch in 
the company of as many as fifty others, all 
suspended by clever, securely tied knots. 

Nor is this “home” unique. Oven birds’ 
houses look like stoves, and have as many as 
three rooms. The nest of the golden eagle is 
so well built that a grown man could lie down 
in one. Some birds build mounds, instead of 
nests, over the colonies of ants, so baby birds 
will never want for food. Other shelters, gen- 
erally built by megapods, range from five 
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feet in height to fifteen feet, and sixty fee 
in circumference. Ne q 
Other birds, like the petrels, aren’t 
clusive at all, and prefer mansionlike com 
munity apartment houses which they shai} 
with otters and sheldrakes. Nor are owl} 
who live with squirrels. ahs! 
The love life of some birds, like bustar|) 
quail, is reversed. The female does thi 
courting and battling for her mate. Th 
male, complacently, when the time comes, sit} 
on the eggs until they hatch. The femal} 
grouse, on the Contrary, generally has a tril 
of suitors who'll battle to the death for he 
favors for many hours. Some male specie 
prefer as much of a “stag” life as they cai 
get, shooing the hens away from their com) 
munity dances, and excluding them fron! 
their rituals. he | 
Female birds of different species lat 
their eggs and take care of their brood 
in their own inimitable styles. The petre 
cannot sit on her young—the procedur 
would draw unwanted insects because of th¢ 
weather’s humidity—but she does sing then 
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The secretary bird of Africa kills toads and ‘| i 
snakes by crushing their heads with its crane- | 
like foot. t 


lullabies. The turkey hen makes roads for|’ 
the little ones to walk along, so their baby 
feet won’t be bruised by wayside thorns ag 
she leads them to and from their watering 
place. The Arctic goose hatches her eggs it 
a special sack to protect them from, thi 
North Pole cold. The lotus bird teaches hei 
chicks to hide under water at the first sigt 
of danger. The British guillemont—wh 
lays but one egg a season—considers it st 
precious that she’ll never leave it, and, while 
she incubates, she clutches it tightly betweer 
her legs. 5 : 
Some birds have burial customs. The cli 
dwelling sparrows and oven birds, bury thei 
dead by sealing up the corpse’s hole in tht 
wall of the nest. Blood relations won’t built 
a new nest until this sepulchre is complete. 
Oftentimes birds are remarkable aquati 
performers. The American dipper lives be 
neath a waterfall, spending more time in the 
water than he does on terra firma. Champiot 
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10W WOULD YOU like to pay your rent 
vith a half dozen horseshoes and a bundle 
‘f nails? Ridiculous? Yet in October that 
1s the way the City Solicitor of London 
: ays the King’s Remembrancer his quit rent 
jor certain property leased by the Crown 
jo the City Corporation. It is payment for 
he rent of some moors in Shropshire which 
ame into possession of the City of London 
jenturies ago, and for a strip of land situ- 
ted near Milford Lane in the Strand which 
jvas originally bestowed by Royal decree. 
In a curious little ceremony the City So- 
icitor places two bundles of twigs on the 
able, severs them in half with a hatchet, 
hen solemnly counts out the horseshoes and 
Hails which the King’s Remembrancer pro- 
lounces “to be in good number.” The same 
ails and horseshoes have been used for over 
ive hundred years. 

This is: only one of many quaint and an- 
nt ceremonies which still survive in mod- 
tm England, solid as rocks in the shifting 
ands of time, and which will all have their 
jesumption now that the little island is en- 
Wee the days of peace once more. Some 
them are of pagan origin and involve 


| 


the 


by Patrick Mahony 
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THE HOCKTIDE CEREMONY 


The ancient ceremony of Hocktide, a survival from the Middle Ages, is still held annually at 
the town of Hungerford. The officials, or “tutti-men,” are here distributing oranges to the 
town’s. children. 


. ee rites reminiscent of B.C. times. For 


erem Shiela 


enturies 


instance on June twenty first of this year a 
modern order of Druids held a service round 
the Alton Stone of Stonehenge. With dra- 
matic mysticism this cult carried out its rites 
at night, gowned in white robes ludicrously 
resembling night gowns, in a procession 
which follows studiously the route used by 
the ancient holy men. Worshipping at each 
stone that was formerly used for human 
sacrifice, the order is now known as the 
Church of Universal Bond and has existed 
through ages of persecution and suppression 


_as a secret society. 


Although the curfew ceased to be com- 
pulsory since 1103, it still tolls the knell of 
parting day in many towns. In Ripon it 
takes the form of a horn blower who sounds 
the city horn every night at nine o’clock in 
the market place of the cathedral town, a 
custom which the inhabitants say dates back 
to the time of Alfred the Great, and which 
definitely dates back as far as 1400. 

The hornman is required to blow the horn 
each night at the four corners of the Market 
Cross and to sound it on what are called the 
five Horn Days. The instrument now used 
dates from 1690 and during the war was 
substituted for a newer one. Often in an 


27 The old ceremony of Beating the Bounds 
is carried out in various parts of England in 
May. Here the white robed procession 

moyes by the Tower of London. 


Moungstecs take a lively interest in Edward Colston’s 
day at St. Mary Redcliffe in Bristol when buns and 
shillings are given away. 


The worshipful: company of Vintners are patticu- 


larly proud of the costumes they wear as their an- 
nual ceremony in London. 


air-raid, the horn-blower performed his duty 
by sounding the horn out of a vent in a 
shelter. 

At Bainbridge, Yorkshire, another horn is 
blown on the green and in the fields in order 
to guide any traveler who may be lost in the 
moors. This particular custom stems from 
a fund set up by a man who found himself 
lost one night. Riding through the darkness 
he changed his direction when he heard a 
horn, and thus saved himself from falling 
over a deep abyss. 

The Tichborne dole ceremony continues to 
help the needy every harvest time in the Isle 
of Wight. This is carried out in strict ac- 
cordance with the wishes of Isabella Lady 
Tichborne who died in the reign of Henry 
the First. Legend says that she was greatly 
loved by the poor of her husband’s estates 
at Limcestor. She was loved as much as her 
husband was feared and hated and, when she 
lay dying prematurely, her great fear was 
what would happen after her death to the 
impoverished tenants. 

She begged her cruel spouse to set aside 
a field of land for their benefit so that she 
could die assured, but he agreed only under 
conditions that hastened her end. He told 
her that she must take a faggot from the 
hearth and walk round a piece of land the 
size of which would be measured by the 
length of time the faggot remained burning. 
So in her dying condition she crawled, with 
the help of her maid, round a piece of land 
now known as the Crawl, and which yields 
to this day a goodly dole to the poor of the 
district annually. Last year the yield was 
one ton and a half of wheat, the distribu- 
tion being made with a little prayer for the 
reposal of Lady Isabella’s soul. 

By far the weirdest of all ceremonies are 
the yearly gifts from the grave which take 
place in the churchyards in several remote 
parts of England, At Glentham, Lincoln- 
shire, seven old maids receive every Good 
Friday the sum of five shillings from the 
anonymous tomb on which stands a figure 
known as Molly Grimes. The only require- 
ment is that the recipient say a little prayer 
_. for the deceased. At the church of St. Bar- 

tholomew the Great at Leigh, in Lancashire, 
twenty-one sixpences are given away every 
Good Friday to as many widows. At dawn 
the money is placed on the tomb by an anony- 
mous person according to the will of the 
deceased. The latter is said to have been a man 
who was cruel to women and is thus seeking 
to consolidate his heavenly position. 

On the day before Good Friday the dis- 
tribution of the Maundy Money takes place 
with great ceremony at Westminster Abbey. 
These doles are brought to Westminster by 
the Yeoman of the Guard in Tudor uniforms 
and are sometimes presented to the poor by 
the King himself, as was the case last March 
twenty-ninth. Otherwise they are presented 
by the High Almoner. 

Maundy is derived from an old word 
‘meaning baskets; the poor bring baskets in 
which to take away provisions. These days 
the doles are in the form of envelopes con- 


taining one pound fifteen shillings for each 
woman and two pounds five shillings for 
each man. The ceremony commemorates the 
washing of the disciples’ feet by Jesus on 
the eve of the Last Supper, and in the old 
days the King would actually wash the feet 
of the dole candidates, in a perfunctory sort 
of way, as an act of humility. One hundred 
poor persons received the dole last time, be- 
ing one for each sex for each of the king’ s 
years. The ceremony ends in a procession 
headed by children of the Chapel Royal in 
red cassocks and starched Elizabethan ruffs. 

A ritual still carried out in the Isle of 
Man is perhaps a remnant of the oldest 
democratic act in the British Isles. This is 
the Tynwald ceremony, the last survival of 
the meeting of the Things, or early Scan- 
dinavian tribal parliament. An early fifteenth 


Beating of the Bounds ceremonial. 


century document quoted in the guide-book 
to the island reads: 

“This. is the Constitution of old time, 
how yee shall be governed on Tynwald Day. 
First yee shall come hither in your array, as 
a king ought to do, by the prerogatives of 
Royalty. And upon the Hill of Tynwald sitt 
on a chair covered with royall cloath and 
cushons and your visage unto the East, and 
your sword before you holden with the point 
upwards. Your Barrons of the third degree 
sitting beside you, and your beneficed men 
before you sitting. Your knights, esquires 
and yeoman about you, and your worthies 
and men in your land to be called before your 
Deemsters if you will ask anything of them 
and to hear the government of your land 
and your will and your commons to stand 
without a circle of the Hill with their clarkes 
and surplices. 

“Then the Chief Coroner, that is the 


BEATING THE BOUNDS 


These choir boys of St. Clement Danes in London are participating in another part of the 
This was originally a procession of supplication ang dates — 
back to the days when people feared volcanic eruptions. — 


Coroner of Glenfala, shall make offenc 
pain of life and lyme, that noe man shi 
make any disturbance or stir in the time 
Tynwald or any manner of rising in 1 
King’s presence upon pain of hanging | 
drawing, and then to proceed in your matte 
that touch the government of your land’ t 

Today the ceremony is carried out ve 
much as it was hundreds of years ago, wi 
only a few modifications here and there. 
is indeed the expression of the Norsemar 
natural genius’for democracy. 

Late in May the old ceremony of Beatii 
the Bounds is carried out in various parts | 
England, This was originally a processi¢ 
of supplication and dates back to the da’ 
when people were terrified of voleanic erw 
tions. Latterly it has developed into a perar 
bulation of certain property boundaries. Ij 
| 


i 
| 
i 


db be. 


deed at one time, in order to make a 
impression on the succeeding generatio 
was customary to whip a boy at each be 
dary stone, hence the term “Beat the Bou: 
But in these days of ordinance maps and. 
hearts it is considered sufficient to beat. we 
stones themselves by means of slender ro¢ 
Some of London’s boundary marks are 
rather queer places, such as an ‘outhou 
under Tower Bridge and a scenery dock ; 
the Lyceum Theater, but they are solemn’ 
beaten every year none the less. — How ye 
in the case of the Tower of Londo 
bounds are only beaten every third year 
the Yeoman of the Guard follow the si 
looking figure of the executioner with h 
great shining axe, just as of old. toon 

Young people have a great interest i 
old custom associated with the Chure 
St. Clement’s Danes in the Strand. This_ 
the church identified with the old- rhy: 


47 


SHETLAND’S NORSE FESTIVAL 


An annual festival of Viking origin is cele- 

brated annually at Harwick, Shetland. Four 

hundred “guisers” dressed in true Viking 

costumes take part in a torch light proces- 

sion in which a replica of a Viking galley is 

drawn through the streets and burned at the 
pier. 


“Oranges and lemons, the bells of St. Clem- 
ents,” on account of its carillon. At a special 
service about the end of March, hymns are 
sung and groups of children provide a musi- 
cal accompaniment on hand bells, and each 
child is presented with an orange and lemon 
by the Danish Colony. Unhappily the church 
was badly damaged by enemy action in the 
war, and due to the shortage of citrus fruit 
this is one ceremony which may, not be re- 
sumed, 

The trial of the Pyx goes back to 1281 

(Continued on page 33) 


RECEIVING MAUNDY MONEY 
Every Maundy Thursday a special service is held at Westminster Abbey in memory of the Redeemer’s washing the feet of his disciples before the Last Supper. 


During the course of the ceremony the King’s Maundy Money is distributed to as many poor men and women as there are years in his Ma jesty’s age. 
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HAWAII BIDS FOR STATEHOOD 
(Continued from page 11) 


lawmakers in the territorial legisla- 
ture. (Also distasteful to the Demo- 
crats was the fact that Hawaii al- 
ways voted Republican!) 

Moreover, at that time, Japanese 
Shinto shrines flourished in Hawaii. 
Tt was to these cults and shrines that 
large numbers of middle-aged and 
older Japanese in Hawaii went for 
piritual refreshment and guidance. 
Their priests besought them to keep 
alive their interest—sentimental and 
otherwise—in Japan: in Japan’s ideals, 
language, hopes and customs. And 
they worshipped after the Japanese 
fashion. 

Japanese language schools were go- 
ing full blast at that time, too. Teach- 
ers often came from Japan to super- 
vise the training and education of 
Japanese and Japanese-American chil- 
dren in Hawaii. These facts stuck 
out like festering sores before the 
eyes of American investigators, and, 
more particularly, before the eyes of 
congressional leaders. In all its agi- 
tation, Hawaii never once made a dent 
in the Navy’s armor. Leading Naval 
spokesmen held firm to the convic- 
tion — then as now — that Hawaii 
should be converted into a naval and 
military reservation. There was a di- 
vision of opinion on the Army’s part 
in regard to granting Hawaii state- 
hood. Some Army leaders felt that 
Hawaii deserved that reward; others 
were strongly opposed to it. On the 
whole, however, the Army was far 
more favorably disposed toward the 
proposition than the Navy. 

On November 5, 1940, voters of 
Hawaii trekked to the polls and cast 
their ballots decisively in favor of 
statehood for the islands. This ex- 
pression made known to the world 
their feelings on the matter. Taking 
heart, leading proponents of statehood 
for Hawaii shouted: “Now we've reg- 
istered our wishes in the democratic 


tradition. There’s no reason to hold 
out on us any longer. Grant us 
statehood !” 

Congress still wasn’t impressed. 
Every proposal designed to make 


Hawaii the forty-ninth state bounced 
off a solid stone wall of opposition. 

That’s where the matter rested at 
the time of the Jap attack on Pearl 
Harbor. Faced with a dire emergency, 
the commanding general of the Ha- 
waiian Department hastily declared 
martial law over all the islands in 
the Hawaiian group. Martial law re- 
mained in effect in the islands from 
December 7, 1941, to October, 1945, 
although it was modified after the 
threat of a Jap invastion had faded to 
permit civil authorities power in 
purely civil matters. Leading civilian 
and federal officials—notably, Federal 
Judge Delbert Metzger—severely 
criticized martial law in Hawaii as 
unconstitutional and undemocratic. 
Less than a year ago, the U. S. Su- 
~preme Court in a six to two decision 
upheld that point of view, thus giv- 
ing the Army a black eye for its in- 
vasion and negation of civil rights. 

So long as the war lasted, state- 
hood for Hawaii was. out of the 
question. So its public-spirited men 
appealed to one and all, no matter of 
what racial origin, to make Hawaii's 
war record an outstanding and envi- 
able one. 


Hawaii’s people—Japanese, Chinese, 


0) 


‘Korean, Portuguese, Samoan, Span- 


ish, English, Germans, Italians,, Cha- 
morros, and others—accepted thie chal- 
lenge and rose to the occasion with 
deeds that spoke eloquently for 
Hawaii—more eloquently, in fact, than 
the pyrotechnics and exhortations of 
all its orators. In time, the War De- 
partment authorized the formation of 
combat units composed of Japanese- 
American boys in Hawaii Nei. These 
outfits later fought gallantly in North 
African and European campaigns. In 
the latter stages of the Pacific war, 
they rendered immensely valuable and 
meritorious services in many cam- 
paigns and in securing military in- 
formation from inside Japan itself. 

There’s a long list of Japanese- 
American sons who lost their lives 
in world war two. Considering the 
numbers involved, their casualty rate 
was a high one. Scores of these 
Jap-Yanks were awarded high decora- 
tions for bravery displayed above and 
beyond the call of duty. 


Upon the outbreak of war, the 
Shinto shrines and the language 
schools in Hawaii were closed. Jap 
aliens were rounded up and interned 
for war’s duration. All other sus- 
picious Japs in Hawaii Nei were thor- 
oughly investigated by the FBI, Army 
intelligence, and Navy intelligence. 
It was necessary to pick up and 
“screen” a small number of these 
Japanese every week. Others had to 
be watched. But there were no known 
instances of their trying to commit 
sabotage during any part of the war. 


In fact, the Army employed many 
Japanese on military posts and on 
some of its most vital projects. The 
Navy was not too lenient in its atti- 
tude toward the Japanese, however, 
barring them from working on its 
most secret developments—but em- 
ploying them elsewhere. 


Now that war’s echoes no longer 
roll across the Pacific, Hawaii looks 
forward with pleasurable anticipation 
to the guerdon for which it has been 
waiting so long—statehood. Its terri- 
torial Governor, Ingram Stainback 
(Democrat), and its delegate, Joseph 
Farrington (Republican) have made 
their influence count in presenting 
Hawaii’s case to Congress and to high 
administration leaders in Washington. 


Several key Congressional Jeaders 
are known to be impressed with 
Hawaii's undeniably brilliant war 
record, and with the fact that it has 
adopted progressive social and labor 
legislation in recent years. There are 
two other groups, investigation re- 
veals: Those who’re non-committal on 
the subject, and those who caution a 
“so-slow” policy in regard to Ha- 
waiian statehood. 

One fact stands out, however: much 
favorable sentiment has crystallized in 
Hawaii’s favor since members of Con- 
gress turned in their report on its fit- 
ness for joining the American union 
as a state. There are even those who, 
like Harold L. Ickes, believe that 
statehood would break the strangle- 
hold the “Big Five” families have ex- 
ercised over Hawaii’s social, political 
and economic life for many long years. 

At the next session of Congress, 
Hawaii’s case in all probability will 
receive early consideration. In the 
final balloting, her praiseworthy war 


record should tip the scales in her 
favor.. Betting is better than even 
that Hawaii will win its long-sought 
prize this time. Nor is one bugaboo 
present in the minds of those who 
once opposed statehood for Hawaii— 
namely, that the islands would neces- 
sarily send men of Japanese extrac- 
tion to Washington as U. S. Senaotrs 
and Representatives. 
past elections in Hawaii Nei, Amer- 
ican candidates have won out over 
Japanese aspirants for the same of- 
fice. 

All hands concede this. Hawaii has 
a far better conception of democracy 
and tolerance than some of the South- 


ANCIENT RELIGIOUS SHRINES IN PROVENCE | 
(Continued from page 9) 


of three tossed stones remains in the 
niche, he may be ‘sure of marrying 
within the year. 

Among the most dramatic of these 
venerable oratories are the seven 
shrines at Saint Baume, pointing to 
the Grotto of Mary Magdalene, where, 
according to legend, she spent long 
years in penitence. These little sta- 
tions were erected in the early six- 
teenth century by the Bishop of Arles 
in remembrance of his pilgrimage. 
Their niches were embellished with 
bas reliefs and frescoes representing 
phases in the Magdalene’s life, show- 
ing her at first, elegantly dressed and 
festooned with chains of gold, but 
seated nevertheless before Jesus as 
he preached to the crowds at the time 
he cast seven devils from her. Ancient 
chronicles found in some Latin coun- 
tries would have it that she was a 
great Lady, this Mary of Magdala, 
who had inherited from a rich father 
the property of that name, and that 
only after her marriage at Cana to 
John, who like Buddha deserted his 
wife for holier pursuits, did she enter 
upon her more expansive way of life. 

In the second oratory she was 
shown in changed garments, prostrate, 
kissing the feet of Jesus. Again she 
was embracing the cross of Calvary. 
In one of the reliefs she was seen 
near the sepulchre, where the two 
angels appeared to her. In the sixth 
she was in a little boat approaching 
the shores of France in the company 
of several persons. And finally she 
lies with a crucifix in her hand, “con- 
templating the love that Our Lord 
bore for mankind.” These facts are 
known from old writings and descrip- 
tions, but little is left of the original 
reliefs. 

A fashion existed in the eighteenth 
century of installing images of the 
Virgin in niches built into the facades 
or at the angles of houses. In fact 
there were so many of these in the 
town of Aix that it has been called 
“the city of a thousand Virgins.” 
Masses were often said and litanies 
sung in the streets in front of these 
statues during calamitous epidemics 
and many the silent prayers that were 


Many times in) 


‘widespread desire 


ern states. It would make the mi 
colorful state, if admitted, in 

American Union, Many new wo 
probably would be added to the A 

ican language, such as singing 
(for mosquitoes), liquid sunshi 
(for rain), hoomalimali (for 
ding), pilikia (for trouble), p 
(for crazy), aloha nui loa (for I 
you), a water gourd gurgles when 
full (for a silly or bragging persoi 
while the rain is still far off, tha 
your roof (for make hay while © 
sun shines), wahine (for girl), 
(for.man) ; mea kakua hunahuna f 
hoi no ka nupepa (for reportel 
and pau (for finished), 


q 


breathed before them when the G 
man hunters roved and ravished 
land, ; 
The most ancient shrine is to 
found on the outskirts of Six-Fot 
in Brusc and it bears the name’ 
Piloun. It was erected in the te 
century and carries a plaque with f 
inscription “Commemorating the 1 
tory over Saracen pirates cn Aug 
1, 950.” Five hundred years later | 
famous oratory of Peyrolles was Di 
in 1481—the year of the annexa 
of Provence to France under 
Charles VIII, royal spouse of Ai 
of Brittany. It is of curious st} 
the top being made of one single $ 
of extraordinary dimensions, form 
a roof resting on four square colt 
and lending it an almost Oriental 
pect. aah fe 
The wonder is the extraordinary 
versity of style in these casual 
wayside sanctuaries. A great 
of them are gems of archite 
ornamented with much art and tas 
and some are without character, 1 
sembling the most primitive si 
mounds. More than sixty saints 
ure in the Provencal shrines, 
Virgin leads under her various d 
nations: Our Lady of Deliverance 
Consolation, of The Roses, of Li 
Following closely are Saint Jo 
Saint Roch, Saint Peter, Saint 
thony and Saint Mark, with Sa 
Anne and Saint Magdalene—who 
her special cult in Provence—holdi 
the honors for the feminine hierarc 
There are also many local saints v 
erated only in their own regions. 
A new France is responding to 1 
to have 
precious shrines preserved and a 
France is already at work to facil 
visits to the Provencal countryside 
artists, historians, research wor 
and pious travelers. One may : 
at Orange, Arles, Nimes and Avi 
and many other towns and it is 
necessary to go far afield to disco) 
charming memorials to a past that 
tends from the days of antiqui 
the present and which still invigor 
and inspires the people of cne of 1 
most colorful regions in Europe. 
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FRANCE PREPARES FOR TOURISTS 


| _ After a perfect flight to Paris on both 
‘the eastbound and westbound passage of 


| 


| Air France, with five weeks spent in tour- 
ing France and Switzerland, Mary Parker, 


}one of America’s authorities on vacation 
travel, is unbounded in her enthusiasm 
' for vacation possibilities in Europe next 
‘summer, even for people of limited 
‘means. 
“Using the best hotels in the country 
‘regions, and a first-class hotel in Paris, it 
is possible to travel to all the resort cen- 
)ters and to live on less than $4.00 per 
day, per person,” said Mrs. Parker as she 
stepped from an Air France Comet at 
the International Terminal in New York. 
“The French government is already 
planning trips in France next summer 
‘for $2.50 per day in American dollars. 
Food is excellent, even in the smallest 
| villages and the tiniest restaurants, roads 
and bridges have been repaired, and by 
next summer it is expected that every 


guests. The reconstruction work that hae 
already been done is incredible to an 
American who is used to having every- 
thing held up by strikes.” 

_ The best way that we as individuals 
can help put Europe back on its feet, 
Mrs. Parker believes, is to go over there, 
‘spend our money, and learn at first-hand 
| what a magnificent job one occupied 
country has done to get back to normalcy. 


| SUN VALLEY—SKI PARADISE 

| _ Tryouts for the 1947 U. S. Olympic 
| downhill and slalom ski teams will be 
‘held at Sun Valley, it was announced re- 
cently by W. P. Rogers, general manager 
of the resort. pts 

_ Scheduled for March 8 and 9, notifi- 
cation of the trials has just been received 
‘from the National Ski Association of 
America. These tryouts will establish 
'U. S. teams to compete in the Olympics, 
the first competition since the winter 
games held in Germany in 1936. 

| This is one of many outstanding ski 
events planned for Sun Valley’s first post- 
| War winter season when it reopens De- 
-cember 21 after having served as a recrea- 
tional and rehabilitation center for naval 
personnel. Perfect skiing terrain coupled 
with the facilities offered by the resort 
-makes the award the favorite choice in 
skiing circles. Electric chair-type ski lifts 
_service the skiing areas surrounding Sun 
Valley, allowing easy access for competi- 
tors. . 


‘SWITZERLAND PLAYS HOST AGAIN 


‘The Swiss hotel trade had to be content 
.with home travel during the war. Now, 
_as Europe slowly returns to normal living, 
tourists from other countries are again 


hotel in France will be ready to receive - 
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starting to visit alpine playgrounds. Most 
visitors thus far have come from England, 
Holland, Belgium and the Scandinavian 
countries, but it is expected that summer 
of 1947 will also see Americans traveling 
in Switzerland in considerable numbers. 
Monthly average for the summer of 1946 
was approximately 100,000 foreign vis- 
itors, as against a 7,000 monthly average 
in summer of 745, 

Direct air service has been initiated be- 
tween Basle-Mulhouse airport and Paris. 
Flying time is one hour and a half. Swiss- 
air’s night mail line between Basle and 
Amsterdam had to be discontinued tem- 
porarily due to maintenance difficulties in 
the Dutch airport. Swissair has replaced 
the suspended night line with a mail and 
freight service between Basle, Copen- 
hagen and Stockholm. 


“STAGGER” VACATIONS 


A noted travel authority came up with 
an answer to the problem of making the 
nation’s resort facilities go around this 
year. 

The answer: “Stagger” vacations. 
Avoid the peak rush months of July and 
August. If you can, make your summer 
vacation trip in spring or fall. 

The proposal came from Don Thomas, 
managing-director of ‘Southern Cali- 
tornia’s All-Year Club, urged nation-wide 
adoption again this year of the “staggered 
vacations” program which worked suc- 
cesstully during the early part of the war. 

in 1942 Thomas originated the plan 
adopted by the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation to spread health-giving vacation 


travel over the available’ transportation 


tacilities. This permitted continuance of 
essential recreation travel until the war 
jam became tighter. 

“This year,” Thomas explained, “the 
nation is faced again with an unusual 
situation—not in transportation, but in 
accommodations. 

“This obviously wise move on the part 


of the traveler is to avoid the peak 


months of July and August—give the 
‘priority’ at this time to people such as 
parents whose trips are rigidly deter- 


[NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLETIN 


Gp BTECTS: to create and promote interest in travel 

‘and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion of travel and secure concessions for them; to 
, work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 
i to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
y natural resources, the preservation of historic sites: 
, the development of our National Parks and play- 
| 


grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and ali 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice, ; 


mined by their children’s school vaca- 
tions. 

“This is merely ‘smart buying’ on the 
part of the vacationer. Not all will be 
able to eat at the ‘first table.’ But by 
wisely timing themselves for the ‘second’ 
or ‘third’ table, they will get the same 
meal with less standing and with a better 
seat. 

“They will get the best ‘vacation buy’ 
on the market, because by avoiding the 
peak rush, they will have greater range 
of choice and perhaps better accommo- 
dations. 

“By sampling a season that they never 
tried before, they have a good chance of 
running into a rare new treat in the way 
of weather, scenery, and recreation.” 

“Employers,” Thomas said, “will be 
wise to ‘stagger’ vacations of their em- 
ployes, thus permitting them to take ad- 
vantage of the off-peak seasons. This gives 
the employe a better break on his vaca- 
tion this year—and from the viewpoint 
of the employer, it causes less break in 
production by spreading the vacation 
absences over a longer period.” 

Inland the Northwest possesses famed 
Grand Coulee Dam, Yakima Valley which 
is synonomous with delicious fruit, and 
Walla Walla Valley, another lush region 
of great agricultural productivity. The 
vacationist is rare who comes from the 
Northwest with anything but the feeling 
that his time there was well spent. 


SHELL MUSEUM 


A famous collection of shells from all 
parts of the world was presented to Rol- 
lins College at Winter Park, Florida, by 
Dr. James Hartley Beal, the nationally 
known pharmaceutical chemist. The col- 
lection is one of the most valuable in the 
United States, and there are few exhibits 
of shells in the entire world which can 
equal this one. It represents the pains- 
taking and enthusiastic search and pur- 
chase on the part of Dr. Beal over a peri- 
od of fifty years. Many of the shells in 
the exhibit are the finest of their kind 
in existence. 

Among the interesting shells shown in 
the exhibit are thousands of those that 
live in the oceans of the world, as well 
as many non-aquatic shells which live on 
trees. Other beautiful shells come from 
the fresh water lakes and rivers of many 
countries. 

The unique building to house his great 
exhibit was presented to Rollins College 
by Mr. B. L. Maltbie as a tribute to his 
long-time friend, Dr. Beal. The building 
is in Mediterranean architecture and the 
exhibit room is built without windows to 
protect the colors of the shells from day- 
light. The fluorescent lighting in the 
display eases adds greatly to the beauty 
of the exhibit. 
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HUNTING THE ARCTIC GYR 


(Continued from page 25) 


steep buttress. Therein, lay three siz- 
able eyasses (young ones), the fero- 
city ‘of their breed written in slowly 
swivelling heads hunched into rigid, 
unflinching bodies. It did not need 
the screems of parent birds to put 
courage into these, their offspring. 
Born to be lords of the skies, they 
demonstrated a knowledge of their 
strength in exposed talons, slightly 
opened beaks and unflinching stares. 
Yes, a prize for an emperor! 

This second nest we.marked in our 
minds, and barely had we drawn 
away than the falcon returned to sur- 
vey us from an outcrop. She was 
much darker than the first bird. 

The country became suddenly more 
rugged and difficult to cross, being in- 
tersected with water, bog and river. 
At one point we had to cross the 
river astride a log; and to keep up 
our strength without making too 
heavy inroads into our food supplies 
Jonas sought berries and caught ptar- 
migan. Game birds were so tame, 
knowing nothing of man, that Jonas 
could: knock them unconscious with 
his wolf-stick. 

It was some time before I dis- 
covered how Jonas found his way 
across tundra and crag without a 
compass. Where the north wind 
strikes stunted trees the bark is 
darker, and the longest branches in- 
variably point towards the south. 
Where there are no trees, ants’ nests, 
built on the south (lee) side of hum- 
mocks, give two of the compass’s 
four quarters. In addition, with every 
landmark carefully named according 
to its shape (“Cooking Pot Hill,” 
“Bear Peak” etc.) the nomad’s in- 
quiries help him with unerring accur- 
acy across territory completely new 
to him. : 

The potential difficulty of travel in 
this home of the gyr-falcon is illus- 
trated in the story told by a Swedish 
pastor: 

“A few years ago two young 
parishioners of mine decided to marry. 
What with the early summer bogs and 
the job of tending the reindeer it was 
impossible to fourney to church: the 
ceremony had to wait until frost 
brought the herds back to the forests. 
Meanwhile the young couple set up 
home. ‘There’s nothing unusual in 
this practice. But summer brought 
-this couple trouble. Wolves created 
havoc with the herds; and an epi- 
demic ravaged the little community. 
The bride-to-be’s mother died and was 
buried on a lake island, away from 
the prowling wolves. That winter 
she was dug up and strapped to a 
pulka for the seasonal migration to 
the forests where there was a church- 
yard : F 
“The journey was long and diffi- 
cult. ‘I had been away, and before 
T could return north a child was born 
to the young couple. I therefore con- 
ducted a triple ceremony—buried the 
old lady, married the mother and 
father, and baptised their child in 
quick suiccession—between helping to 
separate the family’s dogs fighting at 
the back of the church’.”” 

Our travel difficulties were not 
quite so severe. Within a few days 
we found yet another eyrie. There, 
the birds prove no less tame than the 
others we had seen. To me, this 
tameness was the most amazing fea- 
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ture of the Lapland gyr-falcon. There 
were several occasions when both 
male (tiercel) and female (falcon) 
birds demonstrated a peculiar patience 
about our inquisitiveness, alighting on 
nearby crags while we inspected 
eyries. They seemed content to watch 
and wait, returning to the eyries when 
we had passed on. Yes, certainly pe- 
culiar behavior in a bird so wild as 
“the hawk”—peregrine, eagle, lanner, 
Cooper etc. Likewise it was strange 
to find the eyries within a few miles 
of each other in positions easy of ac- 
cess. That the locality was seldom 
visited by man has no bearing on the 
gyr-falcons’ haphazard choice of 
eyrie: the Norwegian gyr often 
chooses a cleft within easy reach of 
any half-grown farm boy. 

My observations covered only a 
short period, but there seemed no 
doubt that the tiercel feeds his mate 
while she tends the eyasses, a fact 
suggesting that he brings the falcon 
food from the hour she starts incu- 
bating the eggs. ‘Furthermore, the 
tiercel’s flight is restricted during this 
period to hunting, and the birds sel- 
dom winger far from their eyries in 
the playful flight they normally love. 
As a result of this inactivity one 
would imagine that the gyr’s powers 
of flight would deterioate, but this 
was not reflected by the great wings 
I saw spanned in mighty movement. 

The eyasses we found ranged from 
pinkish chicks to the robust young- 
sters in the second eyrie. One by one, 
we revisited the eyries, removing 
therefrom the best of the young, Fe- 
rociously, they fought with talons and 
wings, laying in the ruckstck sullenly 
when ultimately the running-string 
closed over their half-opened beaks. 

What if nearly all one’s expensive 
Arctic equipment had to be jettisoned 
to accommodate the birds? The value 
of clothing could not compare in de- 
light with gyr eyasses—to say nothing 
of the fee they would earn me! A 
year of planning and wearisome hours 
under anything but comfortable con- 
ditions, had been rewarded. I wond- 
ered what they would say at home 
about my prize! “A gyr-falcon for 
an emperor,” they said in the old, 
old days when falconry was a royal 
sport. Well, I certainly felt like an 
emperor ! 

I had many qualms about getting 
the birds home. Firstly, feeding of- 
fered a problem. Jonas could kill for 
me all the ptarmigan I wanted for 
the trek to the Kiruna railhead: but 
what then, during the twenty-five 
hours journey to Gotenborg? Second- 
ly, there was the question of getting 
the birds out of the country. 

But both problems were solved eas- 
ily enough. In my Swedish train 
companions wondered why I dared 
not leave the compartment without my 
big basket. The subterfuge of feeding 
the birds in the closet solved the prob- 
lem of sustaining them without rous- 
ing too much public interest. As to 
the actual food—never did a basket- 
full of falcons do better, for they 
lived on fresh chicken! And when it 
came to getting through the Customs 


and boarding the S.S. Patrician for , 


Tilbury, London, no one seemed to so 
much as notice the basket among a 
pile of Arctic equipment—which was 
just as well. 
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THE ART OF THE NAVAJO BLANKET WEA 
(Continued from page 18) ’ i 


are severed, the threads are stretcher 
taut, like strings of a harp. A Nav- 
ajo weaves on an_ upright loom 
starting at the bottom. At all times, 
the development of the design is in 
her mind. To make the rug durable, 
she weaves it very tightly, battening 
down the rows with a special boat- 
shaped batten stick. Each such stick 
is as sacred to a Navajo weaver as a 
favorite chisel is to a sculptor. 


Though most rug designs are a 
product ‘of an individual weaver’s 
imagination, some follow traditional 
paths. Thus diamonds, crosses, swas- 
tika scrolls, zigzags and borders are 
typical of a Navajo rug or blanket. 
Some have an all over design like an 
Irish tweed. The older blankets 
known as bayetas can be recognized 
by a wide band of color at the top 
and bottom. Old chiefs’ blankets were 
so woven that when folded, diamonds 
in the corners would coincide. 


Besides beauty, Navajo rugs have 


great structural strength which is due 


to “honest” materials the weaver-uses 
and to the system of weaving which 
uses a stitch closest to the sturdy 


divers are eider ducks and northern 
divers, the former going down to 
about forty feet and staying there six 
minutes, the latter holding a ten min- 
ute record. Swimming five miles per 
hour is easy for the darters and great 
crested grebe. The penguin swallows 
stones when he dives for food so’s he 
can stay under water longer. He 
spits them out on the way up. Cranes 
and ibises dance in the water—as well 
as on land—with a great deal of very 
grave ceremony, prior to the time 
that they plan to migrate or go to 
war. 

Birds have an extraordinary num- 
ber of ways to sing. The lyre bird 
can imitate almost anything, from the 
croak of a frog to the crying of a 
baby. The Brazilian naked-throated 
cotinga can mimic all of thirty birds, 
twenty to perfection. The cathedral 
bird’s song sounds like church chimes 
when he warbles slowly; ,when he 
quickens his time the effect is like the 
ringing blows of a hammer on an 
anvil. So the Portuguese call it the 
ferreiro, or smithy. The ruffled 
grouse sounds like a drum, but he 
achieves this effect when clapping his 
wings against his body. 


- at her knee. 


BIRDS DO EXTRAORDINARY THINGS 
(Continued from page 26) 


; ; a 
“purling” loop of our women knit} 
ters. 4 

While a Navajo woman weaves 
balls of colored yarn are in a bas 
She either sits on h 
feet, or weaves crosslegged, sitting } 
on the ground. As the rug is com-} 
pleted, the weaver cuts it away from 
the loom by dispensing with the bor- 
der thread. The finished product ‘will 
boast the simple, age-hallowed geo 
metric, patterns, but there may be 
deviation. 4 

Sometimes she will weave a cere> 
monial rug, perhaps a copy of the}}, 
sand painting a medicine man makes 
on the ground as part of a healing), 
ceremony. Such a rug will have sheafs} ; 
of corn, figures of men and. women, |, 
snakes and dogs as part of its desi 
Though they are rare, some trad 
have handled Navajo rugs into whi 
dates and buyers’ names had bee 
woven. One had a faithful repli 
of a Coke bottle top. But the usual 
formula of a Navajo rug is best e€ : 
pressed in the old chant: “. . . before} 
me beautiful.” Whatever the design, | 
in beauty, a Navajo rug is difficult to} 
match. ES 


Birds are ingenious and resource-, 
ful hunters. The bearded vulture} 
hunts for bones mostly. These h 
drops from great heights in order to 
crack and get at the marrow. The 
secretary bird of Africa hunts toads 
and snakes by smashing the heads 
with his crane-like foot. When the 
prey is too big, he grabs it in his 
beak and “takes it for a ride,” dro 
ping it from a great height. Hum 
ming birds hunt in twos—one forag 
for insects in the cup of a flo | 
while the other buzzes around out- 
side, guarding the entrance agai 
intruders. 


Birds occasionally turn to man for 
protection. Sometimes they fly int 
houses for shelter. Partridges’ will 
even fling themselves at the feet o} 
puzzled woodsmen—puzzled only unti 
they see the pursuing hawk. But o 
recently has man begun to give birds 
the protection they deserve, to pro- 
tect rare species, to pass proper gam 
laws and to build wild life sanctua 
throughout the country. Birds 
form a great national service; th 
deserve our fullest gratitude. 


$5 ke | 
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\GLISH CEREMONIALS OUTLIVE THE 
CENTURIES 


f (A Cod from page 29) 


nd is presided over by the King’s 
‘| temembrancer. It takes place in the 
" istoric Goldsmiths’ Hall, and be- 
‘ins when coins are taken at random 

ae a chest known as the Pyx, 
'\yherein sample coins from the Mint 
“\re kept. They are then tested to 
“jake sure that they are made in 
“)ccordance with the Coinage Acts. 
‘he present Remembrancer is at 
_Jyresent seventy-one year old Master 
4 Villiam Valentine Ball and this year 
“e presided, as usual, in the tradi- 
iH onal robes, a box wig and the same 
‘ress as a judge on state occasions. 
“| At Hungerford a tithe ceremony is 
. amous throughout England because 
Me tithe is taken in the form of a 
J iss from the pretty village lasses. 
he proceedings take place on the 
“\ fonday and Tuesday of the week fol- 
“)ywing the second Sunday in Easter 
_ thich is known locally as the Feast 
')£ Hocktide. A large supper ushers 


"a je |town crier appears at the win- 
: | ows of the Town Hall and blows the 
‘amous old horn of the community 
‘thich has done service for so many 
ears. 

‘| The Tything men, or “Tuttimen” 
\s they are called, repair then to the 
ligh Constable’s residence and re- 
sive their tithe poles which are 
»ecorated with ribbons and flowers. 
hey then proceed up the main 
‘creet and demand their toll from 


Jive an orange and distribute some 
"> the children of the family. The 
ithe dates from the time when John 
£ Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, 
jueathed to the town the fing, 
“,00ting and pasturage rights on some 
"\ind, and decided that the villagers 
‘Iicked a sense of romance. His 
‘Jrescription is working well today 
nce Hungerford has a record in an- 
; zal marriages for its size. 
| Another quaint ceremony that has 
‘Js basis in a romantic idea is the 
‘‘unmow Flitch, a small dole award- 
"i at a mock trial to the married 
_/puple of a year’s standing or longer 
“vho can convince a jury that they 
“Jave not experienced a moment of 
“J:gret, or spoken an angry word to 
“Iich other. Be it noted, however, 
/\iat since 1244 the Flitch of Dunmow 
) as been seldom awarded. In 1642 
‘jie two awards were bestowed on a 
|\:a captain and his wife who had 
"}>t seen each other after their wed- 
ing day until the time of the trial, 
(ad on a couple of which the wife 
jas dumb, This year the ceremony 
lill be broadcast over the BBC and 
jay be relayed to America. 
| In the West country there is a col- 
(ful ceremony during the apple 
jossom time known as “Waissiling.” 
j. this the villagers will be seen beat- 
g the apple trees with prettily col- 


jith cider, a survival of the pagan 
Hering to Pomona, the goddess of 
tl ‘In this district, too, will be 
i jund _ many i 8 superstitions, 


)1 the ceremony of “Tuth Day,” and 


he girls, in exchange for which they. 


be- — 


among them the use of a cross on 
the roofs of cottages to keep away 
evil and to prevent lightning from 
striking. 


On January the sixth at Haxey, 


Lincolnshire, they play a curious 
game known as Haxey Hood which 
has been handed down for over six 
hundred years. It appears that a 
certain eccentric Lady Newbury was 
on her way to church one day when 
her hood was blown off and twelve 
laborers rushed to retrieve it. In 
their struggle the good lady was so 
impressed that when she died she 
left a piece of land on the condition 
that a hood should be thrown on 
and contested for on the same spot at 
every anniversary of the incident. 
The hood is now replaced by a 
canvas cylinder stuffed with straw, 
but the players appear in a garb as 
near as possible to the traditional. 
Certain rules have been promulgated 
to make the game a competitive one 
and the interest is as great as in any 
cricket match. 


No figure in English life, save per- 
haps the King, is subject to more 
curious traditions and ceremonies 
than the Lord Mayor of London. 


‘His privileges are absolute within 
_ a square mile of the city. Even the 


King himself cannot enter the city 
without first giving his word that 
he will relinquish his supremacy as 
soon as he leaves. No troops are 
allowed to enter without permission 
in writing. The only persons given 
carte blanche to go and come are 
the world and his wife. Every night 
there is a little ceremony in the life 
of every Lord Mayor of London 
when he is given the secret password 
to. the Tower of London, a secret 
which is changed from day to day. 
It is brought to him by the King’s 
Messenger who greets him with due 
aplomb and makes the same. speech 
each time: “My Lord Mayor, I 
bring you a message of the greatest 
import.” He then’ hands him the 
secret document which bears the 
Royal Seal. 

“Swanupping” is an_ interesting 
~—eustom which is little known to tour- 
ists. All the swans of the Thames 
are Royal property, with the excep- 
tion of a few which belong to certain 
livery companies, the Vintners and 
Dyers in particular. On the last 
Monday in July it is the practice 
for the wardens of both these ancient 
companies to meet the Royal Swan 
Warden at Southwark Bridge and 
journey up the river on the annual 
“Swanupping.” This consists in ex- 
amining each bird in order to de- 
termine ownership, each bird being 
caught and its beak mark noted. The 
task takes several days, at the end of 
which a banquet of roast cygnet is 
_enjoyed by the wardens. 


Such are some of the colorful cus- 
toms and ceremonies that keep alive 
British love of tradition, the secret 
of the bull-dog breed. 


BLAZING THE TRAIL FOR THE PANAMA CANAL 


(Continued from page 15) 


had begun. The Atlantic terminus of 
the railroad was to be located in 
Limon Bay on the mile-wide island 
right offshore. The island, fringed 
with mangrove which grew out of a 
noisome slime that emitted the odors 
of an undrained cesspool, was sepa- 
rated from the mainland by a narrow 
firth; this was to be trestled. Living 
quarters for the workmen were at 
first in the condemned hull of the old 
side-wheeler Telegraph anchored off 
the Rio Chagres. 


By August, the Manzanillo had 
been cleared.-and bridged with the 
mainland; by September’s end, the 
project had lost half of its workers to 
Chagres fever: Others to replace them 
—Irish, Germans, Negroes—in re- 
sponse to the posters which advertised 
”*money, adventure, women,” piled in 
on the Isthmus, Another station, 
Gatun (now the site of the Gatun 
Dam of the Panama Canal), seven 
miles inland was started. As Gatun 
was situated on the banks of the Rio 
Chagres, vesséls of small draft could 
move up the river and there dump the 
needed machinery, stores and build- 
ing material. The work of grading 
was carried on toward Limon Bay 
from here. At the same time another 
engineer, James Young, was sent 
around the Horn with several vessels 
of equipment, He was to begin the 
rail-line from the Pacific side, so that 
both sections, Atlantic and Pacific, 
would work toward each cther. By 
Ocotber, 1851, the railroad was run- 
ning eight miles between the terminus 
and Gatun but it had drained the com- 
pany’s resources. 


Thus far the line had cost $350,000 
a mile. On Wall Street the stock 
was beaten down far below its par 
value, and many, including George 
Law, were selling their holdings as 
fast as they could unload. They 
looked to Stephens. And Stephens 
refused to let go. The company was 
refinanced, Aspinwall, Stephens, and 
Chauncey investing more of their 
Own money when the market would 
absorb no more shares. They had to 
combat the terrible propaganda of the 
workers, for death had eaten huge 
holes in their ranks, 


There were so many dead that 
there was no longer any room on the 
small island for burial, for although 
Stephens, with unvarying Jacksonian 
principles, thought of the conditions 
of the workers, he was unable to stem 
the fearful mortalities of the Chagres 
fever. It appeared then that the 
Panama Railway would enter the lists 
of four centuries of failure. 


Then gold! Gold-fever was to 
change the destiny of the railroad, 
and with it America. Gold-fever was 
to overcome the disadvantages of the 
Chagres fever. 


John Marshall’s discovery of gold 
in Sutter’s Mill in 1848 did not bring, 
at least in the East, any immediate 
migration to the gold- fields. The 
eastern newspapers printed the fan- 
tastic news without fanfare, merely 
as news items. “Oh this California,” 
said a writer in the Herald, “this gold 
fever! It is turning the Californian 
country upside down, people are leav- 
ing their wives and daughters and 
laughing at an offer of ten dollars per 
day.” Some in the East thought the 


“gold strike’ an effort by President 
Polk to populate his latest acquisition 
quickly. But letters from California 
were being printed with precipitous 
editorial fervor: “The immense quan- 
tity of gold daily gathered by the 
people . . . exceeds in romance and 
riches the ancient stories of El 
Dorado.” 

The gold rush gained momentum. 
By autumn, 1849, the fever was in full 
spate. Vessels first were chartered to ° 
carry their passengers around Cape 
Horn, ‘but this voyage was both dan- 
gerous and slow. Soon The Harnden 
Express Company was making ar- 
rangements to get people to the gold- 
fields of California via Panama, for 
two hundred dollars. Hotels sprang 
up on the sand bars below Chagres 
fortress; express companies, using na- 
tives as polers, were there like trop- 
ical leeches to bleed the gold-seeker. 
When the builders of the Panama 
Railroad needed labor most, their 
workmen caught the gold-fever, for 
men catch thoughts from one another 
as they take disease. 

Soon the whole Rio Chagres was 
flooded with people California-bound. 
Men wore red-checkered shirts, high 
cow-hide boots, belts studded with 
bowie knives and revolvers. Women 
came, too, with their children; bank- 
ers, clergymen, firemen joined the 
parade. Ho! for California, And the 
builders of the railroad merely suf- 
fered the gold-seeker, for they im- 
peded the works. Thousands continued 
to pour down upon the Isthmus. In 
vain did the editors of the New York 
Herald tell them: “Hurry out of the 
village of Chagres, which is_pesti- 
lential........avoid the sun, do. not.sléep 
out of your boat, bear the heat, bear 
the mosquitoes, do anything rather 
than expose yourself to the night air. 
Take from two to four grains of 
quinine every morning.” And yet they 
came on in streams singing a ditty 
called Oh, Susanna. 

By autumn of 1851 so many dead 
lay on the Chagres trail that the 
coleopterous beetles had to work over 
time. 

* Ok OK 

In November 1851, two New York 
vessels, the Georgia and the Phila- 
delphia, filled with more than one 
thousand California-bound passengers, 
arrived at Chagres, but the chubasco, 
whipping up huge waves, prevented 
the vessels from landing the passen- 
gers. The captains put into the 
wharfs at Limon Bay. There the 
railroad had erected a small hotel, a 
stone church, and work-shops for the 
maintenance of its engines that ran 
the seven miles of line to Gatun, on 
the Rio Chagres. The emigrants 
clamorously demanded that the rail- 
road transport them these seven miles 
into the interior. Colonel Totten pro- 
tested in vain. The road was not yet 
built for passengers; they had no ac- 
commodations for passengers, only 
flat work-cars. Rates had not been 
established. But to rid themselves of 
the frenetic gold-seekers, they named 
an impossible sum, seven dollars, for 
the seven miles. With loud huzzahs, 
the thousands of passengers flashed 
their rolls and were transported to 
Gatun. 

They had been saved the misery of 


(Continued on. page 34) 
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BLAZING THE TRAIL FOR THE PANAMA CANAL 
(Continued from page 33) 


a trip on the Chagres, and the rail- 
road had been saved from the Pana- 
manian limbo. For at a dollar a mile, 
and fifty cents a cubic foot freight, 
the rail-line’s seven miles began to 
make money. The passengers rode in 
open flat cars, crossed crazy trestles 
built of green lumber; some were 
scraped off by low hanging limbs, 
others tossed into the fetid waters. 
Still they came on, Public confidence 
rose at once in the railroad. The 
stock soared. Credit was extended. 
The gold rush had saved the line. 
Henceforth people traveled the 
“Vine,” rather than the Chagres route. 
Tt was little short of miraculous. By 
1855 the railway had earned $2,000,- 
000 in rail fares alone and in its first 
ten years of operation $12,000,000— 


four million more than the entire cost 
of the road. Later it would earn a 
twenty-four per cent dividend. Ten 
years later it was considered the 
safest investment on Wall Street, and 
by far the most successful enterprise 
ever attempted outside of the conti- 
nental limits of the United States. 
After it had earned millions the Pana- 
ma Railroad was sold in 1877, to the 
French Panama Canal Company, for 
a cool $25,000,000. 

The ill-fated de Lesseps attempted 
unsuccessfully to build a canal across 


the Isthmus in 1882. Ametica bought 
the uncompleted waterway from 
France in 1°04 for forty million dol- 
lars and the Panama Canal was finally 
opened for traffic on August 15, 1914. 


A FREIGHTER CRUISE IN THE WEST ENDIES 
(Continued from page 21) 


action, for measuring the depth of 
the ocean. A sound impulse is re- 
leased from the ship and almost 
immediately afterwards a dial will 
indicate the depth in fathoms, deter- 
mined by the time it takes the sound 
impulse to reach the ocean bottom 
and be reflected back again to the 
ship. 

Food aboard freighters is good by 
any standards, but combined with a 
salt-air appetite it may taste superior 
to anything you have ever eaten 
ashore. Even though you are squeam- 
ish about breakfast at home, at sea 
you will soon pick up the habit of 
eating bacon, eggs, and country 
sausage, in addition to liberal serv- 
ings of pan fried potatoes. Both for 
lunch and dinner there is likely to be 
a choice of two meat dishes and at 
least three vegetables. At lunch there 
will probably be a first course of 
soup, and at dinner a crisp tasty 
salad. Curiously enough, foods appeal 
to us at sea that never caught our 
fancy ashore, things like stewed 
turnips or baked squash. Modern 
methods of refrigeration have done 
much to revolutionize eating habits 
aboard ship. Gone indeed are the 
days of moldy sea biscuits and rancid 
salt pork. 


~ On trips to the tropics the passenger 
has numerous opportunities to make 
his own contributions to the ship’s 
larder. Beautiful lobsters can be pur- 
chased for as little as fifteen cents 
each, and there is always a wealth 
of pineapples, bananas, coconuts and 
mangos. On islands such as Haiti, 
twenty-five cents will buy a pack of 
limes, those perfect complements of a 
rum punch. And of course any of 
the West Indian islands can supply 
you with good rum; Barbancourt 
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from Haiti, Bacardi from Cuba, or 
Myers rum from Jamaica. If you 
don’t like rum, lime juice adds a 
delicious tang when squeezed on a 
thick golden slice of papaya. 

At the mess table seamen are in- 
clined to talk shop, and if you are at- 
tentive you can learn all sorts of 
fascinating sidelights on ships and 
voyages, It is revealing to note how 
often the term ‘“‘dead reckoning” pops 
into conversations between ship's 
officers. Dead reckoning was the 
method by which Columbus and all 
the early navigators chartered their 
courses. And even today, in spite of 
the wealth of modern navigation in- 
struments, that old gift of intuitional 
seamanship is still occasionally called 
into use. 

Members of the crew on a freighter 
keep pretty much to their duties and 
their bunks while in northern lati- 
tudes, but as soon as the ship is 
touched with balmy breezes they pop 
out of the hatchways, when they are 
off watch, with the speculative air 
of a groundhog in the early days of 
spring. There is ample opportunity 
to chat with these seamen, and many 
an interesting tale they will have to 
unfold. Whether accurate or not, it 
will be told in colorful language with 
much spicy detail about nights in far- 
flung ports of the world. 

But don’t swallow as fact all the 
stories that seamen will tell you re- 
garding the ports that lie ahead. Peo- 
ple in an unfamiliar domain are apt 
to be gullible—perfect subjects for 
leg-pulling, and with many seamen 
this pastime seems to have become 
chronic. Ona ship carrying passen- 
gers there is always someone ready 
to believe their tales, and the more 
exaggerated they are, the more they 
thrill the defenseless listener. So the 
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seamen doesn’t have to be too care- 
ful about checking up on his facts. 
By force of circumstances seamen 
spend most of their time in port in 
the environs of the docks, hence an- 
other reason why their impressions 
of foreign ports or countries may be 
erroneous. This also leads them to 
ridicule the high-flown language of 
travel advertisements. After a long 


‘hot day in the tropical sun, directing 


the oftentimes recalcitrant stevedores 
in the loading of cargo, you cannot 
blame the seaman for not regarding 
the port as “enchanting” or “pictur- 
esque.” And as the ship leaves port 
you may hear a paraphrase on travel 
literature which goes something like 
this. “And so we bid good-bye to 
the haunting isle of Buga-Buga. 
When the sun sinks into the emerald 
sea at this lovely little tropical para- 
dise .. . you hope that the island will 
sink in after it!” 

Speaking of facts about the sea, a 
freighter voyage gives the passenger 
much opportunity to delve into the 
subject. There are books available 
that will give meaning to the vast 
expanses of sea and sky that sure 
round you every day, and which 
might become monotonous if. you are 
not aware of their many moods and 
meanings. And so on a trip at sea, 
in addition to books about larids that 
lie ahead, a book or two about the 
sea itself will prove useful. 

-In addition to appealing to many 
people as the most desirable form of 
travel, freighter voyages are also 
among the most economical. A one- 
way fare from New York to the 
West Indies amounts to approxi- 
mately $90, varying of course with 
the distance of your destination from 
the port of embarkation, be it 
Hoboken, Manhattan, Baltimore or 
New Orleans. Round-trip fares, and 
they are what most pleasure travelers 
will be buying, cost a little less than 
double the one-way fare. Added to 
the cost of the ticket is the fifteen per 
cent government transportation tax, 
plus small landing fees varying from 
fifty cents to $2.00 for each of the 
different countries on your itinerary. 
And for a freighter trip it is unneces- 
sary to make expensive additions to 
your wardrobe. Washable sport 
clothes are likely to be all that you 


with this in mind steamship companie 
“are -very hesitant about issuing ro 


soil too easily while you are at 
and perhaps something a little lighter 
for the time you will spend in port.) 4) 
You might also want to keep one 
good afternoon dress or tropical suit 
in reserve for the nights you ‘ma: 
decide to dine and dance ashore. | 
It should be kept in mind that there 
are two kinds of freighter voyages— 
one on which there is no special serv 
ice provided for passengers, and the 
other on which a certain amount of 
deck space, a special room steward 
and a,Special mess steward are set 
aside for them. There are all so: 
of gradations in the matter, at one 
point of which your ship ceases to 
be a freighter and becomes a passen- 
ger ship. I am told that the former 
quarters of gunnery crews aboard the 
Liberty ships, with very little rear- 
rangement, will provide space for 

about thirty-five passengers. P| 

At the present time freighter travel 

is open only to travelers with a defi- 
nite reason for their journey, and 


trip tickets. However, this pictut 
may change at any moment, so it isn’t 
exactly a case of day-dreaming fo! 
you to make plans in preparation for 
the day when you can dig out, the 
old pith helmet, pack your suitcase,’ 
and be off. ; ; 4 


It would seem logical that freighter 
voyages may provide the first post- 
war accommodations available to 
civilian pleasure travelers. The big 
liners will be retained the longest in 
government duties, and even afte 
release their reconversion will require 
additional time. But the freighters 
are ready for their quota of pas- 
sengers just as soon as they are free 
of government restrictions. No re 
conversion is necessary here, f 
freighters make no claim of cateri 
to passengers beyond the bare neces- 
sities. Courtesy, friendliness, good 
food, and comfortable bunks are 
offered as a matter of course, 
this in addition to the wide op 
spaces of the sea, a sunlit deck, and] 
plenty of time to speculate on t 
pleasures of the port-of-call that li 
ahead. What more could a traveler 
ask? 
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TEST YOUR KNOWLEDCE . 


NOT A GAME, BUT SOME SERIOUS QUESTIONS— 


CAN YOU— 


1. Identify each of these tables as to 
period and country? 


2. Choose the correct room in the house 
for each? 


3. Tell which could be used together in 


the same room? 


4. Select the furnishings and accessories to 
harmonize with them? 


3: Take any one as a nucleus and create a 
charming room around it? 


Wouldn’t you like to know the answers 
to these questions and the hundreds of 
others that come up every day? 


To enjoy the full beauty of a great work 
of art, you must know something of the 
school that influenced the artist, something 
about the work of his contemporaries, 
something about form, color treatment, 


HOW TO KNOW FURNITURE 


The same is true of furniture. No mat- 
ter how many fine pieces you may examine 
or own, you can never appreciate them in- 
telligently until you know something of 
their background. 


But of more importance is the great per- 
sonal satisfaction a thorough knowledge 
will bring you. Wherever you turn, there 
are beautiful interiors offering enjoyment. 
The lines of a table, the detail of its carv- 
ing, the scenes its historical background 
call to your imagination, provide a fascina- 
tion which will never allow you a moment 
of boredom. 


PUT YOUR KNOWLEDGE TO WORK 


But aside from the cultural aspects, such 
knowledge has immense practical value. 
It enables you to create a beautiful home 
for yourself, to buy wisely, choosing fur- 
nishings which will never be “out of style.” 
And should you desire it, you will find 
the door open to a delightful career. Here 
is an ideal outlet for your artistic talents, 
and a path to financial independence. 


ARTS AND DECORATION HOME 
STUDY COURSE IN INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


enables you to answer such questions and 
countless others. 


Learn to create lovely rooms to reflect your 
personality and taste. Know historical 
styles, present day modifications, choice of 
fabrics and accessories. 


By study in your own home, you will learn 
the various phases of color harmony, de- 
sign, arrangement, textiles, lighting, period 
and modern styles. 


There is a demand for the man or woman 
who is a trained interior decorator. A 
fascinating vocation! 


WHAT THE COURSE BRINGS YOU 


The course consists of a series of thirty 
lessons profusely illustrated, arranged and 
simplified from a vast mass of material 
assembled through years of research. 


ALSO INCLUDED 


A valuable book on mixing paints, set of 
16 actual fabric samples, 16 color plates 
giving latest ideas for draperies, color and 
arrangement, leather binder for holding 
lessons and examinations. Personal instruc- 
tion and coaching certificate of gradua- 
tion. : 


THE COURSE IN 30 FASCINATING 
LESSONS 


XVII. Jacobean and 


Restoration in England. 


I. The Fixed Background. 
Il. Walls. 


TI. Windows. 


IV. Ceilings, Floors, 
Floor Coverings. 

V. Lights, Lighting Fix- 
tures. 


VI. Color and Color 
Schemes. 


VII. Choice and Arrange- 
ment of Furmiture. 


VIII. Textiles. Hangings. 


IX. Choosing, Framing 
and Hanging Pictures. 


X. Painted Furniture. 


XI. Furnishing the 
Apartment. 


XII. Historical Back- 


grounds, 
XIII. Continued. 


XIV. The Renaissance 
Style. 


XV. The Baroque Style. 
XVI. The Rococo Style. 


XVII. The Neo- Classic 
Style. 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW 


and receive our free booklet describing the course in detail. You incur no obligation whatever. 


260 East 37th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
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XIX. William and Mary, 
Queen Anne and Early 
Georgian Styles. 


XX. The Age of Chip- 
pendale. 


XXI. The Adam Period 
in England and Amer- 


ica. 


XXII. American Adapta- 
tion of British and 
Continental Styles. 


XXIII. The 


Profession. 


Decorating 


XXIV. Problems and 


Their Solution. 
XXV. What is Modern? 
XXXVI. Light and Color. 
XXVII. Use of Space. 
XXVIII. New Materials. 


XXIX. Designing a Mod- 
ern Interior. a. The 
Modern House. b. 
The Modern Shop. 


XXX. Combining Modern 
and Period Decoration. 


Please send me your free booklet describing your Home Study Course in Interior Decoration. 
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You can plan ahead for it now—the Orient! 
It is bigger and more beautiful and stranger 
than other places in the world. 

It is the temples and cities of China, the 
| friendship of the Philippines, the tapestry 
» of India —all combined. 

And now you can plan ahead to reach it— 
in comfort—aboard our new luxury liners. 


NEW SHIPS FOR THE ORIENT 

Ask your travel agent or nearest American 
President Lines’ representative about the all- 
new fleet we're building. Luxurious, big 
and fast——and backed by 75 years’ inherited 
experience in trans-Pacific service—our 
ships will provide unprecedented comforts, 
gay entertainment, swimming pools, shops. 


Plan ahead — the 


— the world’s supreme 
travel experience! 


A new kind of cabin-class stateroom: 
A charming ship’s-side apartment by day— 
transformed into a sumptuous bedroom by 
night. Complete with air-conditioning, 
private bath, reading lamps, phone. All this 
—plus wonderful food, courteous service, 
carefree leisure! Yes, start planning now! 


Normal ’Round-the-World service touc! 
countries and 23 ports of call: New Y 
Boston, Havana, Cristobal, Balboa, L 
San Francisco, Honolulu, Yokohama, 1 
Shanghai, Hong Kong, Manila, Sing: 
Penang, Colombo, Bombay, Suez, Port 

Alexandria, Naples, Genoa, Marseilles, { 


For details see your trayel agent. O 
call on us at 604 Fifth A've., New \ 
177 State St., Boston 9; 716 Transporta’ 
Washington 6, D.C.; 110 South Dear! 
Chicago 3; 226 Henry Bldg., Seattle; 
Sixth St., Los Angeles 14; 311 Califo 
San Francisco 4 (Head Office). 


